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BEVERLY. 


6 Wwe I call this tough,” said Chi. 

“The steak?”? Mrs. Fanshaw looked around the urn with 
an expression of mild annoyance. ‘ What does Daniel mean, I wonder, 
by sending us inferior meat? You will have to speak to him, Chi. 
These men are sure to take advantage of a lady whenever they can.” 

“ The steak’s delicious, mamma, and Chi’s a grumbler. Don’t mind 
him.” 

This from Darlie, a little more pert than usual to-day, because of her 
new scarlet frock, with its black braid and butterfly bows, that made 
her look like a kingfisher on parade.’ She was dressed in advance, for a 
drive to The Hollies, and for various Christmas affairs that were expected 
to culminate there to-day; and, the rest of us being only in ordinary 
breakfast-table attire, Darlie was bound to demonstrate her superiority. 

“ The idea, Chi, of calling this steak tough!” turning round in all 
her glory to rebuke “‘ the offending brother.” “ In the first place, you’ve 
never tasted it even, so that shows how much you know about it.” 

“In the next place,” retorted Chi, ‘‘ who said any thing about the 
steak? Was it I, Miss Pert?” 

“Of course it was; I leave it to mamma. Didn’t he say it was 
tough, mamma?” 

“ He said something was tough, certainly ; perhaps it was only a figure 
of speech, though.” 

“Oh, I suppose it was slang;” with a flirt of her ribbons. “I 
should think you wouldn’t talk slang at the table, Chi, and before the 
lady you're going to—” ° 

“ Put out of the room pretty soon, if she doesn’t hold her tongue,” 
interrupted Chi, hastily, his face growing red as Darlie’s frock. ‘‘ Mam- 
ma, if you'll take my advice, you'll send that young person to boarding- 
school as soon as the holidaysareover. She’s suffering fora little whole- 
some discipline.” 

“ And, if you'll take my advice, mamma, you'll give Chi a dose of 
aconite,” said Miss Darlie, confidentially. ‘It’s a sign of fever when 
people get so red in the face for nothing, 7 know.” 

Chi smothered an exclamation of wrath ; then looked at Darlie, with 
the most intimidating expression he could summon to his genial coun- 
tenance. But that red frock was not to be suppressed by any concen- 
trated glances. 

“ As to the discipline, you know, Chi might do that for me himself if 
he could spare the time from Pam,”’ she continued, coolly.. ‘‘ What a 
deal of improving Pam takes,mamma! Chi said he would finish her 
education when she first came, and he doesn’t get time for any thing 
else.”’ 

“He'll take it by the forelock now,” said her brother, getting up 
with a suddenness that was ratheralarming. ‘I warned you, didn’t 1?” 
as his large hands bore down upon the black shoulder-knots, and Miss 
Darlie was hustled out of the room ima little whirlwind of mingled rage 
and laughter. If he had boxed her ears in addition it would have been 
quite agreeable to my feelings. No time for anybody but Pam, indeed! 
But he only turned the key upon her, and came back te his seat: and 
the next minute, of course, she was peering through the ivy-leaves of 
the oriel, her gypsy face twisted into mocking grimaces for his benefit. 

Mrs. Fanshaw looked disturbed. ‘‘ Don’t mind her,” she said, 
deprecatingly ; ‘‘ she’s nothing but a child.” 

Pamela looked down into her plate—she knew she had beautiful eye- 
lashes—and a smile shimmered about her pretty mouth—a smile that 
exasperated me; it was so confident and self-satisfied, with a gleam of 
amusement in it. 

But Chi spoke rather crossly: ‘‘ She’ll never be any thing but a 
child—and a very bad child, too—if you keep on spoiling her as you do. 
I tell you what, I shall clip her wings myself before long, if you don’t.” 

“Tt would be more to the purpose to clip her tongue,” put in Jose- 
phine, laughing. ‘‘ But who minds her nonsense ?—Tell us what it is 
that’s tough, Chi.” ; 

“ Oh, it’s that fellow Wilcox,” he answered, impatiently. “ As if 
Christmas Eve was any time for doing business! And he sends me 
word this morning that I must meet him at Beverly to-day, at three 
o'clock.” 

“ At Beverly—this afternoon? I wouldn’t go!” exclaimed Jose- 
phine, with more energy than usual. ‘“ Why can’t he come here?” 

“*Got to go back, he says, in the evening train. Couldn’t possibly 
get through in time if he came on here.” 

“And so your convenience must give way to his?’ put in Pamela, 
with a disdainful upper lip. ‘I should teach my lawyer better manners 
and more consideration.” 

“« Tt’s all very well to talk about teaching your lawyer,’’ Chi retorted. 
“He isn’t my lawyer; he’s the trustee of the Beverly estate, and in 
the interests of the heirs-at-law, of whom I am the enly male represent- 
ative, Miss Pamela; I must go when he sends for me. It’s very pro- 
voking, though, considering all our plans for to-day. I shall have to be 
left out of them, that’s the end of it.” ~ 


But a chorus of feminine voices rose in protest. Josephine wanted 
to know who cared about Beverly. Nobody knew who the heirs were, 
any way, and the stupid business had no right to spoil Christmas. Mrs. 
Fanshaw was full of argument and compromise; Pam puckered her 
lips into their prettiest pout, and declared they might leave her out, 
too; she wasn’t going to The Hollies in a party of unprotected females 
—not she! 

“*T can find you an escort, if that’s all,’” Chi retorted, a little touched 
—perhaps at her speech, perhaps at my silence. 

“ Marjorie has nothing to say about it,’+ with a reproachful glance at 
me. 


my response oraeular. 

“Of course, if there’s nothing to be felt, either.’’ 

He pushed his chair back, and walked to the great oriel, where the 
ivy dropped in trailing wreaths of greenery. Darlie had grown weary 
of making faces, and taken herself off some time ago; the view of the 
wide, white lawn, with clumps of evergreen rising out of the snow, was 
unobstructed, and appeared to possess some unusual attraction, to judge 
from his intent outward gaze. 

“*T say, Chi””—Josephine returned to the attack—“ can’t you hurry 
through the business, whatever it is, and get to The Hollies for the 
ball, at least? It will be too aggravating if you are not there at all.” 

“T might, possibly, by hard riding,’’ he admitted. 

“Do ride hard, then,” cried Pam, saucily, lifting her eyelashes with 
a sudden sweep, and flashing all the brightness of the blue orbs upon 
him as he turned round. She was pretty as a picture, there was no de- 
nying it, and there was something arch and winsome in her every ex- 
pression. I could not wonder that Chi’s face beamed in response to her 
sunny smilé any more than I could help the jealous pang I felt in ob- 
serving it. 

-“ What do you care about it?’ he said, with a pleased look ; and she, 
with a pretty toss— 

“Oh, not much!” that meant more than if she had said “Oh! a 
great deal.” 


jorie will let me,” she added, with a provoking laugh toward me. 

“ As if Marjorie was Chi’s keeper!” I retorted, trying te keep cool, 
but very conscious that my face blazed, and that Pam saw it. ‘* Dance 
all night with anybody you please ; what is it to me, pray ?”’ 

And I sailed out of the breakfast-room, not too soon to hear Jose- 
phine say, ‘‘Isn’t Marjorie cross, though? What’s the matter now, I 
wonder ? ”’ 

I could hardly have told her myself, though it was true enough that 
I was cross, and more than that. Iwas in a rage with Darlie, with Pam, 
with Chi—most of all, with myself. Why was I such a fool as to care 
about him, when even that child could see that he had eyes for nobody 
but Pamela? And why did Pamela come, any way, when we were all 
so happy and contented without her? If she had stayed at boarding- 
school to “ finish her education,” or gone home to her guardian, or any- 
where else but just here! It didn’t mend the matter, to my vexation, 
that she was Chi’s cousin as well as myself, and that Mrs. Fanshaw had 
a right to invite anybody she pleased to her own house. For that mat- 
ter, Chi had a right to fall in love with her, too; but it was not agreeable 
to my feelings to see him doing it. 

I kept cross the whole morning. Mrs. Fanshaw came up-stairs to 
dress, and looked into my room to say : 

** Would you like to go with Darlie and me this morning, my dear? 
The gig is roomy, you know, quite large enough for three, and your 
Cousin Amelia would be glad of your assistance in her preparations. 
You have such pretty taste about evergreens and things.” 

‘IT beg your pardon, aunt,” very stiffly. ‘* My taste is nothing to 
speak of about any thing. Besides, we’ve no evergreens up at home 
yet, and somebody ought to see to it.” 

“Oh, Pamela will attend to that,” she returned, innocently. “1 
heard her planning decorations with Chi; and Bushrod has gone into 
the woods for a load of holly and cedar. You need not trouble yourself 
about that in the least.” 

** Very well, ma’am, I won’t, since it’s in such good hands. But if 
it’s all the same to you, I would rather not go to The Hollies this morn- 
ing.” 

“ Just as you like, dear,” with a shade of formality in her tone, re- 
sponsive to my ungraciousness. ‘‘ Josephine will be very glad to go 
early ; she wished it, but I thought I would give you the first oppor- 
tunity.” 

“ You were very kind—I am much obliged,’ I answered, a little 
ashamed of myself. 

And she returned, “ Not at all,” in her suave, stately way, and 
went on to her own room, where Darlie stood calling, for the sixteenth 
time: 

“Mamma, mamma! Won’t you please to hurry?” 
I realized, as soon as her back was turned, that I had been a fool. 





If I had gone with her, I should have found diversion and forgetful- 


“Where there’s nothing to be done, there’s nothing to be said,” was 


* Promise to come, though, and I'll dance with you as often as Mar- . 
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ness, and I need not have been tantalized by the thought of them to- 
gether—all alone—“ planning decorations.” Josephine would have 
been a third, and Josephine was not likely to take herself out of the 
way for enybody’s accommodation. No danger of a lover’s paradise 
when she was in the hdase. But now, thanks to my own idiocy, she 
was going out of it; and I might have the serene satisfaction of filling 
my lonely hours with pictures of them in their pretty occupation, from 
which I had been so coolly counted out. 

Couldn’t I make mental tableaux of those Christmas-wreaths? Two 
heads close together over myrtle-leaves and ground-pine ; blue eyes bent 
upon the holly-berries, but not seeing them ; brown eygs bent upon her, 
and seeing nothing else in the world. Then the mingling of hands when 
wreaths were tied, and all the delightful opportunities of mutual ser- 
vice ; the sweet sense of nearness; the consciousness of freedom from 
all restraint of other eyes—what could come of it but the inevitable 
crisis ?”” 

‘* Let it come,”’ I said, doggedly. ‘' Have I no pride to sustain me ? 
I’ll have enough to keep out of their way, at least.’’ 

So, when Pam knocked at my door half an hour later, I was deaf 
and dumb and invisible. In vain she ¢alled “‘ Marjorie, Marjorie!” I 
never answered. She tried the door, and found it locked. She shook 
it and rattled it, but nobody heard. 

“Isnt it odd?” I heard her call down-stairs to Chi. ‘‘ Marjorie’s 
room is locked, and nobody inside. Could she have gone te The Hol- 
lies, after all?” 

“* Nonsense !”’ was Chi’s answer. ‘ She couldn’t have gone in Jose- 
phine’s pocket, and that was the only vacuum.” 

“How do you know that was one?’’ asked Pam, saucily. 

‘**T know her habits, and I saw her porte-monnaie yesterday,”’ he re- 
turned. ‘“ Are you sure Marjorie isn’t there? Call her again.” 

‘* Call her yourself,” with pretty petulance. “I shan’t be screaming 
after her all the morning if she doesn’t choose to hear. Perhaps she 
will hear you.” 

And, indeed, I strained my ears to listen, but there was nothing to 
hear. Only a careless— 

“You'd better come down, Pam. She’s gone for a walk, perhaps— 
and here’s Bush with a forest of cedars of Lebanon. I haven’t the dim- 
‘mest idea what to do with them.” 

““NorI. How tiresome it is of Marjorie to be cross, and leave us all 
the work to do!” 

Yet she skipped down-stairs lightly enough, and I could hear the 
murmur of their two voices, with fragments of merry talk, and every 
now and then a ripple of laughter that showed how much they missed 
Marjorie’s company, or needed her assistance ! 

When I couldn’t bear it any longer, I wrapped myself in a hood and 
shawl, and went out-of-doors. They were too well employed to observe 
my egress, and I strolled off to the woods undisturbed. These were 
near enough, the pine-forest stretching like a girdle half-way round the 
Fanshaw domains, and one long glade opening up to the lower slope of 
the lawn. The ground was white with a light fall of snow, and the sky 
was gray with the promise of more. Bushrod’s hob-nailed shoes had 
trodden a path, and broken branches of myrtle and cedar, with frag- 
ments of varnished holly and gleaming red-berries, marked his home- 
ward progress with the Christmas greens. I picked up one of the 
shining, prickly leaves, and its sharpest thorn drew a blood-drop from 
my finger, which I surveyed with tragic scorn. 

** Bleed on, poor finger!’ I said, melodramatically. ‘‘ You are not 
ashamed to show your hurt. But, when the proud heart is pierced, no 
tongue shall have the right to say it bleeds! ”’ 

Nevertheless, my pride was cold comfort to me. I tried to wrap my- 
self in it as a garment, but to no avail. My heart yearned after the 
sweetness which had seemed so near to me a little while ago, waiting 
only for me to reach out my hand and take it in. And now it was gone 
—all gone. Another heart had welcomed it; another hand grasped it, 
and I was left, robbed and desolate. A cold, damp wind went sobbing 
through the trees ; the pines made their melancholy moan ; all creation, 
and all existence, were dreary alike to my despairing thoughts. 

“* Dinner-bells ring though passing-bells toll,”” however. My reflec- 
tions upon the transitory nature of humar happiness were sharply and 
suddenly interrupted by a prolonged tintinnabulation in the open air, 

and, looking between the tree-stems, I saw Bushrod standing on the 
lower terrace, swinging the biggest bell in the house, with the combined 
energy of both hands. Evidently he had been sent out to ring me in; 
80, to save my ears, I respended at once to the summons, and showed 
myself in the opening. Bushrod paused from his labor, and his com- 
placent grin displayed a refreshing contrast of ivory and ebony. 

““T’ought dat would fotch ye, Miss Margy,” with a beating expres- 
sion, as I came up the slope. ‘* Miss Pam, she got oneasy, t’ought you 
was lost; but dis chile nebber had no such idee. Knew dat bell would 
fotch you back fast ’nuff.” 

“Ts that all you rang it for?” I asked, indignant. ‘* You'd better 
mind your own affairs another time Bush, and I'll come home when I 
get ready.” 








“* Ax your pardon, Miss Margy,’”’ more beaming than ever. ‘ Berry 
sorry for ’sturbin’ you, but Miss Pam was so pow’ful hungry, she 
couldn’t wait no longer for her dinner nohow.” : 

‘* Why didn’t she eat her dinner, then? She needn’t have waited for 
me.”’ 

** Dat jes de same adwice Mas’ Chi gib her. But she said she 
wouldn’t do noffin of the kind. It wor too lonesome and disagre’ble ; 
dem was her words. Reckon Miss Pam berry fond of you, Miss Margy.” 

“Reckon she is, Bush,” satirically. ‘Suppose you hurry in and 
relieve her anxiety about me. And do bring up the dinner before she 
starves.”’ 

Bushrod pulled his woolly forelock and scampered off. I followed 
leisurely, pondering ‘* Mas’ Chi’s adwice.” He was so indifferent to my 
comfort, and so anxious for hers! She must not even wait a few min- 
utes longer than usual for her dinner, poor little dear! Wasn’t she a 
real delicacy? As to Marjorie being left out in the cold, literally as well 
as figuratively, that was nothing, of course, to him. 

The thought did not improve my temper, and I’m afraid Pam’s din- 
ner was more “ disagre’ble’’ with me than it would have been without 
me. She was very kind and cordial, I’ll allow; and so was Chi. Both 
of them scolded, playfully, because I had forsaken them; and declared 
it was all very nice and romantic to be strolling through the wintry 
woods, forgetting the dinner-hour, and shirking the Christmas-wreaths 
—but what was the cause of such absorbing maiden meditation? That 
was what Pam would like to know. 

Perhaps I told her! Only I didn’t, as the children say. She got 
short answers and snappish ones to her playful speeches, which she kept 
on making, however—maliciously, I knew, just to show Chi how. amia- 
ble she was, and what a cross-patch I. He kept a grave silence after 
the first rebuff from me. Now and then I felt his eyes upon me, as if 
in wonder at my strange mood, and once, when I happened to meet 
them suddenly, they were full of indignant reproach—an expression to 
which I conceived I had the best right in this instance, and telegraphed 
an intimation to that effect accordingly. I had the satisfaction of observ- 
ing that he comprehended it, and was confused and disturbed thereby, 
His eyes sought mine again, appealingly, but I took no notice. And 
presently he was obliged to leave the table, to get ready for his appoint- 
ment with Mr. Wilcox. 

“T can’t wait for dessert,” he said. ‘ It’s two o’clock now, and ten 
miles to Beverly. I shall try to be at The Hollies before nine,” address- 
ing himself to Pam. ‘And the carriage awaits your orders, young 
ladies, whenever you are ready for it. I should advise an early start, 
for there will be a snow-storm before dark, unless I am much mis- 
taken.” 

“ Then you'll have to ride in it,’’ exclaimed Pamela. 
back, too! What a pity your mother took the gig.” 

“ Oh, that’s nothing,” he laughed. ‘I like it.—Marjorie”’ (turning 
to me with a sudden bright look),‘do you remember that mad-cap ride 
we took together one day last winter, with our bridles crossed, the 
horses galloping, and the snow flying in our faces? What a frolic it 
was ! ” 

“Yes, I remember,” I said, coldly ; and Pam took it up. 

“Bridles crossed! What do you mean?” 

* ‘Why, changed across the horses. Marjorie had mine, and I had 
hers; and the ponies galloped together as if they understood the fun 
of it. We rode five miles so, and they never swerved apart.” 

“What a piece of folly!’? Pam commented. “ Just suppose they 
had swerved apart? You'll never cross bridles with me, sir, I can tell 
you.” 

‘* Suppose I never want to?” he retorted. And she made him some 
saucy answer, easy and assured, as if to let me see what a perfectly good 
understanding there was between them. 

‘“* What time shall we order the carriage, Marjorie?’ she asked, when 
Chrhad gone. 

‘* Whenever you please,”’ I answered, formally. 

‘“* My pleasure is yours, you mean to say?’’ with one of her arch 
looks. ‘ Are you getting amiable again?” 

“You can think so, if you choose.” 

** Well, I wish you’d give me cause to,”’ she exclaimed, laughingly. 
‘‘ Marjorie, what is the matter with you? You’ve snapped at me all day 
long. What have I done?” 

“*T believe I have only seen you about an hour to-day all told,” I 
said, coolly ; ‘‘ and you have borne the burden of the conversation be- 
tween us.” 

“* Why didn’t you tell me to hold my tongue? You looked as if you 
wanted to. Oh, Marjorie, what a little goose you are!” 

“Pve sense enough to hold my own tongue, at any rate, and keep my 
own counsel,” I answered, with some irritation. 

“That’s very evident,” shrugging her shoulders. ‘ You won’t even 
say when we shall go to The Hollies. I wish you would name an hour, 
though, so that I may know how much time I have to get ready.” 

“ Name your own hour, and you can arrange all that to suit yourself. 
It doesn’t concern me, for I’m not going at all.” 


** On horse- 
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She looked at me for a moment, her face blank with surprise. “ You 
don’t mean it, Marjorie ; you’re saying that to tease me,”’ she exclaimed, 
presently, 

“TI never say things to tease,” I replied, pointedly. ‘ That’s your 
prerogative. As for The Hollies, I mean exactly what I said. I’m not 
going at all.” 

“Are you really so vexed?” she asked, looking at me curiously. 
‘Upon my word, Marjorie” (her face flushed up a little), “I wouldn’t 
have believed it if anybody had told me you ould be such a little 
fool.” 

With that, she turned her back upon me, and went out of the room. 
It was the rudest thing—the only rude thing, in fact—I ever heard Pam 
say, and her nearest approach to being out of temper. It was quite a 
satisfaction to have stirred her up a little. I felt better for it in spite of 
the disparaging epithet. 

But it was a terribly empty house when she was gone. She ordered 
the carriage at four, and drove away most Sadependently, nodding a 
careless good-by as she passed me in the hall, but never once asking me 
to “reconstruct” my refusal. Not that I should have done it if she 
had. I was too miserably, jealously wretched to be capable of self-for- 
getfulness, and all the Christmas jollity at The Hollies—the dinner- 
party and the Christmas-tree, the dances and the tableaux—would only 
have been an aggravation. It was wiser to stay away, yet how was I to 
kill the time and get rid of myself all this dreary afternoon ? 

The servants watched me curiously as I roamed from room to room 
in my unrest. Bushrod, the familiar imp of the establishment, ventured 
upon an expression of his curiosity in the form of condolence. 

‘“* Mighty sorry you’se sick, Miss Margy. Was afeard you’d ketch 
cold out in dem ar damp woods. Tole Prudy so.” 

“Who said I was sick?” I asked, turning round upon him with a 
disconcerting suddenness. 

“Dun no; reckon it was Miss Pam,” he shuffled. ‘“ Mought ha’ 
been Mas’ Chi, mebbe. Leastwise, I "lowed you wan’t berry well, or 
you'd be guine to de ball ’long wid all de rest o’ de folks.” 

“Very good. Now suppose you ‘allow’ that you don’t know any 
thing at all about it, and go put my side-saddle on Polly Flinders?” 

It was the inspiration of the moment, and I seized upon it with a 
sense of relief. Polly Flinders was a favorite mare of Chi’s, a reckless 
little, hard-mouthed Chingoteague pony that neither Josephine nor Pam 
would ever mount. Darlie boasted that she could manage her, until she 
was pitched head-foremost into a turnip-patch one day, and carried her 
arm in a sling for three weeks. After that she was given up to Chi and 
me. We understood Polly, and Polly appreciated our comprehension 
of her. Many a long, delightful ride we had had together; Chi on his 
Stately Selim, I on little brown-Polly, in the shadow of pine-woods, on 
the yellow sand, with the Atlantic surge rolling up to the horses’ hoofs, 
through Laurel Swamp, with the great creamy magnolias burdening all 
the air with heavy sweetness, down Sweetbrier Lane, and up the Hill 
Difficulty, which paid us for the climbing with the loveliest view in all 
thecountry. 1 remember «ll these rides—never to be repeated—with an 
ineffable pang, as the impulse to ride now took hold of me. YetI could 
not help laughing at Bushrod’s ludicrous dismay when I gave him the 
order. 

‘“‘ Lord-a-messy, Miss Margy! you ain’t guine to ride Polly Flinder8 
to de ball? What for didn’t you go wid Miss Pam, like a lady?” 

“ Because I'd rather go alone, ‘like a lady,’ Bush. Don’t distress 
yourself for the credit of the family, but go saddle the pony, and be 
quick about it.” 

** But it’s guine to snow, Miss Margy, mighty soon too. Lord bress 
you, honey, wouldn’t tink of such a ting no how ’tall,’f I was you,” he 
remonstrated, growing affectionate in his zeal. ‘* What’ll all de folks 
say, see you streakin’ up dere like crazy Jane, and all de oder ladies 
lyin’ baék in de fine carriage? Lord, Miss Margy, Mas’ Chi’ll be dref- 
ful ’shamed, sure.”’ 

“Don’t be a fool if you can help it, Bush,” I said, a little angrily. 
* Did I tell youI was going to The Hollies ? and how many more times 
shall I have to tell you to saddle Polly Flinders? Bring her up here in 
five minutes, and then go teach Prudy how to behave. I don’t want any 
of your advice.” 

He went off, discomfited, and I hastened to put on my habit, with a 
ridiculous sense of eagerness and excitement, as if there were any 
earthly object in view in my going. Never was a ride undertaken more 
aimlessly, yet my spirits rose with every button that I fastened, and 
when I stood before the glass to arrange the little Spanish hat with its 
sweeping plume, I wondered at the color in my cheek and the sparkle 
of my eyes. 

“Ts Pam so much the prettiest?’’ I said, half aloud, and then I 
blushed, and laughed at myself, and thought I was a fool; yet on the 
whole felt better than I had doneall day. Perhaps—wasn’t it just pos- 
sible t—I might have been making a precious fool of myself all day ! im- 
agining things that never existed anywhere but in my own jealous fan- 
cies. Only suppose— 

But I ran away from the dangerous supposition and mounted Polly, 





who stood at the door in a fidget to be off. She went like an arrow as 
soon as I gave her the rein, and the last thing I heard as we shot down 
the avenue, was Bushrod’s confidential aside to Prudy— 

“Sure’s you’re born, she’ll come home wid her neck broke some o’ 
dese days. Ef I was Mas’ Chi—” 

But what would happen in that case I never heard, for Polly and 
I were on the high-road, and flying like the wind in perfect sympa- 
thy with one another. I let her take her own gait, and choose her 
own road; it wasn’t in the least my fault that she took the upward 
course to Beverly instead of the downward one to The Hollies. I had 
no purpose in view, no intention of going anywhere; that I affirm. At 
the same time I was quite conscious that I was on Chi’s track, and 
that it was very possible I might meet him as he returned from Bev- 
erly. Ididn’t ask myself what he would say to such an encounter; I 
didn’t anticipate or dwell upon it in the least. We simply galloped 
on, Polly and I, and the snow-storm galloped after us swift and sure. 
In ten minutes from the time we left home, the white flakes were pow- 
dering my habit; in half an hour I could not see a yard before me for 
the wild whirl of snow that thickened the air. 

But we never thought of turning about for that. Polly tossed 
back her head and shook her mane disdainfully, as the cold flakes 
settled in her nostrils, but only galloped the faster. And I thought 
of the madcap ride Chi had alluded to—so close to each other, side 
by side, hand to hand—and one heart at least thrilled to its centre 
with something more than the exhilaration of the wild adventure. 
For that ride was the beginning of consciousness with me; before 
then he had been my cousin, my pleasant friend merely; afterward he 
was a study, a subject of secret thought and speculation, a constant 
object of peculiar unacknowledged interest. Nobody was aware of it; 
Josephine had affairs of her own, Mrs. Fanshaw was wrapped up in 
Darlie, and that young lady never considered me worth much of her 
notice. So nobody meddled, and I studied Chi at my leisure. He 
studied me, too, I was conscious of that. He was never a man to 
risk losing his game by hasty or ill-advised movements; he was slow, 
watchful, persistent; he made sure of the thing he wanted, and then 
he was bound to secure it at all hazards. 

This was how I thought of him, at least, and I thought, in 
vanity ard self-delusion, that J was the thing he wanted, and waited to 
test, and try, and bind to him, so surely that there could be no possible 
doubt when he spoke at last! I wasn’t impatient; Iwas at ease and 
secure, and even when Pam came and turned everybody’s head with her 
beauty, I was not afraid at first. It was that nonsense about Chi’s fin- 
ishing her education that vexed me. I saw no need of it at all; she 
might have had a drawing-master to touch up her sketches, and all that 
French reading together I considered ridiculous—especially as I did not 
understand French, and had declined Chi’s offer of instruction for my- 
self. 

I said things like that, and made myself disagreeable; and Chi, of 
course, did not alter his conduct to please me. He grew more attentive 
to Pam as I neglected her; she was always winsome and attractive, and 
everybody loved her, while it grew the fashion to find Marjorie 
“cross” on frequent occasions. A verdict generally in accordance 
with the facts, I don’t pretend to deny. “ Only ke might have found 
an excuse for me,’’ I said rather bitterly as I went over the whole 
ground in my thoughts. 

Polly Flinders had been going over other ground meanwhile, at a 
peculiar rate of speed; and, before I dreamed that we were anywhere 
in the neighborhood, she came to a sudden halt before the great gates 
of Beverly. They loomed up blackly through the mist of snow and 
the gathering darkness. Night had overtaken us, as well as the storm, 
and Polly—like a sensible pony—conceived that it would be wise to 
take shelter. 

** Not inside of those gates, however;Wince somebody else has not 
passed them,”’ I said; and gently insinuated that conclusion to Polly 
by endeavoring to turn her head in a homeward line. But Miss Flin- 
ders had a will of her own, and the head obstinately refused to be 
turned. I pulled at the bit, she did not yield; I slapped her with the 
reins, she only tossed her mane defiantly ; I coaxed and scolded, by 
turns, I even kicked her; but she planted her forefeet firmly, and faced 
those gates as obstinate as any mule. 

“Tf I had a whip, you little wretch, I'd make you go!” I screamed 
at her in desperation. ‘‘ Polly, how dare you behave so? Get up! gee! 
goon!” 

She only “ got up” a little closer to the gates for answer, and my 
despair culminated as I heard the sound of hoofs at that moment, ap- 
proaching us from within. Polly heard it too, and, with that unerring 
animal instinct, she recognized her bridle-companion, Selim, and gave a 
loud whinny of welcome; which—as if to set all my doubts at rest and 
assure me of my sweet predicament—was instantly responded to. I 
made one wild final effort to move on—any thing to escape from meet- 
ing him just here—but I might as well have tried “to move Rock 
Dunder” (in Bushrod’s vocabulary), as to budge Polly Flinders. 
There she stood, and there I sat; ready to die of mortification, an? 
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“ Hullo! who's there ? 


wildly uncertain whether to spring off and hide myself in the bushes, 
or—as soon as the gate was open—dash past without waiting for his 
recognition. That seemed’ the most feasible, especially as [ could see 
the dark outline of horse and rider close at hand already. But I forgot 
that we could be seen, too, and at a disadvantage. 

** Hullo! who’s there?” rang the well-known voice, as Selim came 
toastop. ‘Polly Flinders! is that you?” 

Polly whinnied and neighed: “ Yes, sir, here I am, sir!’ 
plain as speech. 

‘* What under the sun, moon, and seven stars, brings you here? 
Marjorie!” with a sudden cry that thrilled me through, it had such a 
startling anxiety in it. Shoyld I speak? but before I could reason 
about it, the old habit of response to him brought my words out un- 
awares. 

““It ds Marjorie, Chi, don’t be vexed—I couldn’t help it,” I faltered, 
with an absurd disposition to ery. 

*Couldn’t help what? Is any thing the matter? 
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Are you all 


‘“* No—yes—please open the gate and go on. 
at all.’’ 

“ That’s cool,’? with equal coolness. 
please, before I move on. 


‘**A little more information, 


What did you come for, in the first place ? 


“Because Polly brought me—the little mule! and she wouldn’t 
take me away again!’ I answered, vexed and ashamed beyond expres- | 


sion. 

He suppressed a laugh. 
stand the conjunction still. Why are you at Beverly with Polly, when 
by all rules you should be at The Hollies with Pam ?” 

“*T didn’t go to The Hollies,”’ I said, stupidly. 

‘“* That’s more evident than the reason why.” 

“Because I didn’t choose to, and that’s the reason why!” I ex- 
claimed, angrily. ‘‘ How much longer must I wait in this storm to be 
catechised ? I have asked you to open the gate for me.” 


rang the well-known voice 


I don’t want any thing | 


** Well done for Polly! but I don’t under- | 
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as Selim came to a full stop. 


** And I obey you instantly.”” He stooped from his saddle and lifted 
the latch of the single gate. It swung open lazily, and the two horses 
darted toward one another. Chi reined his back to let me pass, but Pol- 
ly, instead of dashing on asI supposed she would, sidled up like an 
idiot to Selim, and stood perfectly still again, to my rage and dis- 
gust. 
“Go on, Polly!’ I said, desperately ; but it was all the same as 
‘Stand still, Polly!’ to her ladyship. She rubbed up against Chi, and 
whinnied with pleasure as he bent toward her and patted her neck in 
the darkness. 
‘* Poor Polly!” he said, softly. ‘* Your little mistress is angry with 
| you, and with me, too; and I dare say you know as little about it as I 
do. If you would only tell me, Marjorie, what you wish—” turning to 
me with gentle forbearance. 

“T wish I was at home! I wish—” but my voice broke, and the tears 
I had been fighting back got the mastery of me. 

‘‘ My dear Marjorie !’’ there was the tenderest concern in his tone, 
and he stretched across the horse to put his hand upon mine. “It is 
the most impossible situation for us to come to an understanding. I 

| can’t even see you—and you must be wet through with this snow. It is 
no time and no weather for you to be so exposed—will you let me take 





you up to the house ?”’ 

“They are waiting for you at The Hollies,” I sobbed; “ go on, and 
never mind me. I'll do well enough.” 

“They are waiting for you, too,” he returned, “and they’ll not see 
one of us without the other. Come, Marjorie!’’ and he turned his 
horse’s head toward Beverly. ‘I'll win a race with you up the avenue. 
Start fair!” 

He gave the word to Polly, and she plunged forward half her length 
ahead of Selim. Five minutes breathless galloping brought us, side by 
side, up to the great hall door. A light was shining from the windows 
of the library—the cheerful glow of the fire built for Mr. Wilcox’s benefit 
} —and it showed us where to dismount, glimmering fantastically through 
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the whirl of flying snowflakes. Old Jerusha came to the door with a 
owering turban on her head, and a candle in her hand. . 

“Dat you, Mas’ Chi?” pecring out under the blaze with a scared 
look. ‘“ Ain’t nothin’ de matter, honey? Lord bress you!” as she 
caught sight of me—“t who dat you fotch back, dis time o’ day?” 

“Don’t you know Miss Marjorie?” he said, and Jerusha gave a 
scream. 

“ Reckon I does/” setting her candle down in haste, and envelop- 
ing me in a fat embrace, “Lord bress you, honey, who’d ha’ thought 
o’ seein’ you dis night? Where you cum from, like a ghost? ’Pears 
like ole times cum back agin, to see you at de ole place!” 

“Bring her into the fire, aunty; she’s half perished with cold,” 
said Chi, ‘‘I reckon we'll not go any farther to-night, and I'll get 
yourold man to help me put up the horses,—Go in, Marjorie, do.” 

So I was half led, half carried into the library by Jerusha’s ample 
armsfand soon divested of my wet habit. The damp snow clung to my 
hair, and soaked through my thick riding-gloves; but, in the cheery 
blaze of the great hickory fire, Iwas warmed and dried by the time Chi 
came in. Jerusha bustled about, asking questions, and pouring out volu- 
ble weleomes ; I could not help feeling very comfortable, and very much 
at home, in spite of my previous mortification. Beverly was familiar 
ground to me: I had spent many a month under its roof, many a merry 
childish day in the old fields and orchards; many another, in more 
thoughtful girlhood, searching out the treasures of this old library. 
It had an owner then, but Uncle Chichester (Chi was his namesake) 
was dead a year ago; and the estate—a very valuable one—was in the 
hands of trustees. No will had been found, although one was supposed 
to be in existence somewhere; and the court had decided to put the 
property under guardianship until the youngest of the three heirs-at- 
law—Pamela, Chi, affd myself—was of age. Then—failing the discov- 
ery of the will—it was to be equally divided between us. 

This was an arrangement we had all acquiesced in willingly, since it 
so happened that none of us were in actual need of Uncle Chichester’s 
money. We were each “ only” children—Pam and I of the two sis- 
ters, Chi of the brother—and we each had an independent income that 
sufficed our wants. Chi’s father, who died when he was a mere baby, 
left him well provided for; and his mother—a widow for the second 
time—had a comfortable jointure from both husbands. Josephine and 
Darlie were Fanshaws ; they had no interest in Beverly. We three were 
the heirs-expectant, and we had often discussed the division of prop- 
erty among ourselves. Chi, having the name (so much of it as family 
abbreviation left him—he was christened Wentworth Osborne Chiches- 
ter), wanted the old hall and the landed estate ; Pam preferred the bank- 
balance, and I the books, the silver, and the family portraits, which were 
decreed to me by laughing consent—“‘ and never dare to ask for any 
more,” Pam said. 

One of the old portraits frowned down upon us, in wig and ruffles, 
from the heavy chimney-piece ; and some of the old silver, in the shape 
of a diminutive milk-jug and sugar-bowl, with two undersized spoons, 

“was spread out presently for our benefit. A little round table, with claw 
feet and an inlaid top, was set between us; and Jerusha brought in, one 
after the other, hot corn-muffins, cold turkey in dainty slices, brandy- 
peaches, and fragrant coffee, diffusing aroma from two old-fashioned 
cups, exquisitely thin. The fire snapped and sparkled with fresh fuel, 
and Jerusha’s comely mulatto face, too fat for wrinkles, beamed with 
satisfaction at our enjoyment of her dainties. I was undeniably hungry, 
for my part, having had small appetite for my dinner, and, however it 
had been with Chi then, he was quite able to keep me in countenance 
now. His muffins disappeared and his coffee vanished with marvellous 
celerity; Jerusha renewed both with cheerful hospitality, and I sat 
watching him, curiously happy and contented. It seemed the most nat- 
ural thing in the world to be sitting opposite him in this easy, unre- 
strained way, though certainly nothing like it had ever happened to me 
before. I had been alone with him in walks and rides; but in the Fan- 
shaw house there was no conception of solitude. Darlie was every- 
where, like a will-o’-the-wisp, and Josephine forever had visitors. This 
was just the fireside-picture that I had so often framed in my secret, 
unconfessed thoughts ; how bright, how sweet, how real it seemed to 
me now! I could not bear to think it was a mere shadow without sub- 
stance, and to-morrow I would find myself “ out in the cold ” once more. 

He pushed his plate back at last, with a laugh. ‘“ What a cormorant 
[have been! But really I had neither breakfast nor dinner to-day, Mar- 
jorie, and Nature will assert herself sooner or later.’’ 

“Take anoder cup, Mas’ Chi,” said Jerusha, elevating her coffee- 
pot. 

“Don’t insult me, Jerusha,” he said, solemnly. “ Bear off your 
beverage to your own domains, and mention coffee no more, if you 
love me.” 

“Den you won’t hab none for brekfus to-morrer, I’se ’member,” 
chuckled Jerusha, as she gathered up the dishes. He answered her with 
some gay retort, keeping up a banter of nonsense till she left the room 
with her tray of empty plates. Then he came up behind me, and laid 

his hands on my shoulders. 





“ This is better than the Hollies—eh, Marjorie ?”’ 

“If you think so, then it is to you.” 

“Hear that wind!” as a blast came roaring down the chimney, and 
the flames leaped out before it. ‘‘ Fancy me riding twenty miles to trip 
it on the light, fantastic toe! What good angel inspired you, Marjorie, 
to come to my deliverance ?” 

“ As if I did,” I retorted. “I begged you to go on—you know it, 
Chi—and, if Pam is disappointed, it isn’t my fault.” 

“Do you think Pam will eare?’—with a tone that irritated me. 
And I answered, indifferently, twisting my shoulder away from his 
hand : 

“How should I know? She was eager enough to get your promise, 
if that means any thing.” 

** But do you think it did? Do you imagine her really missing me, 
and wishing for me? Because you know it is not too late yet ; Jerusha’s 
ceffee has refreshed me mightily, and I could get there still in time for 
one of those dances she promised me so kindly.” 

“ Better go at once, then, and assure yourself. My opinion is of no 
consequence in the premises,” 

“On the contrary, it is just your opinion that I want, and that will 
decide whether I go or stay. Tell me honestly, Marjorie, if Pam cares 
any thing about me. You girls understand one another; you have op- 
portunities as well as intuitions; you can see where I am blind.” 

“Blind, indeed! idiot, insolent!” I said to myself, with inward 
rage ; but outwardly, quiet and cold— 

“ You must really excuse me, Chi. I am not in Pam’s confidence in 
the least, and have had no opportunities for discovering her feelings. 
One would think,’ I could not help adding, bitterly, ‘that you had 
ample opportunity this morning to satisfy yourself on all points. I took 
care that you should be uninterrupted.” 

“Did you? That was very kind.”” He wheeled my chair about, so 
as to look me in the face, and his eyes shone with mischievous exulta- 
tion. 

‘Was that the reason, Marjorie, that you locked yourself in your 
room, and would not answer when Pam called? Was it pure considera- 
tion for us that sent you out into the woods? and did you imagine that 
I did not know the very moment when you went? Oh, Marjorie, what 
a little goose you are!” 

I drew back from him, hot with vexation and shame. ‘ Pam has 
been kind enough to call me a fool twice to-day, sir; you need not trou- 
ble yourself to indorse her opinion of me. Please let me pass. I wish 
to leave the room.” 

“ But if I wish you to stay?”’ His hands upon my shoulders pressed 
me gently back into the seat from which I struggled to rise. ‘‘ Mar- 
jori¢é, what has Pam done to you that you should dislike her?” 

*T do not dislike her; I care nothing about her,’’ I answered, vehe- 
mently. 

“T beg your pardon ; you are bitterly jealous of her.” 

“Chi, you insult me!’’ I sprang up now, too indignant for any 
further endurance. But he caught me in his arms. 

‘* Marjorie, I love you!”’ he whispered, passionately. ‘* My darling, 
my darling, why do I need to tell you? Where were your eyes that you 
could not see it long ago?” - 

‘*Where yours were—watching Pam,’ I retorted, struggling vainly 
to free myself. ‘* Don’t fancy I believe you; I’ve no faith in you; and, 
if you did love me, I’ve no love for you. I simply hate you.” 

But never was hate so fondly greeted. My words were met with 
kisses—a perfect rain of them upon lips and cheeks and hair—until, half 
suffocated, flushed, furious, utterly powerless, and ineffably happy, I 
surrendered at discretion, and acknowledged the double truth, not 
only that he loved me, but that I loved him, with all my heart and 
strength and life. 

The wind blew, and the powdery whirls of snow flew past the win- 
dows; the light-wood blaze leaped and flared among the snapping hick- 
ory logs, and grotesque shadows danced and wavered upon the ceiling. 
I neither heard the whistling storm without, nor saw the firelight pic- 
tures within. All apprehension was merged in one blissful conscious- 
ness; all the universe narrowed down to the circle of Chi’s arms, for 
they held me close, and would not let me go, and I rested in them, the 
happiest “little fool” in Christendom. 

What is it about the foot of Time that only falls on flowers, and_so 
forth? The hours flew so unheeded, with all the inevitable expldha- 
tions, that we never guessed how late it was until Jerusha came in with 
candles. 

“Time you was in bed, Miss Margy, dis hour ago,” she said, dog- 
matically. ‘‘ Reckon yer an’ Mas’ Chi kin do your courtin’ by daylight 
jes as well. Pretty carryin’s on, sure ’nuff, an’ de clock dun struck 
midnight dis long time.” 

“Oh, Jerusha! What a shocking old story-teller!” 

But, Chi’s watch being consulted, the hands, pointing to half past 
twelve, confirmed her statement. I was duly horrified, and not only at 
the lateness of the hour. It suddenly occurred to me to remember, 
what in my new and overpowering happiness I had given no thought to 
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before, that we were “violating proprieties” in an unheard-of manner. 
I turned to Chi with a look of dismay. 

“ Well, what is it?” witha mischievous apprehension of my feeling 
dancing in his eyes. ‘“‘ You are frightened now ; you know you will get 
a scolding to-morrow from Mrs. Grundy.” 

“Oh, Chi! what wild your mother say? I ought not to have let you 
bring me here; I ought to have gone home. I never thought till this 
minute—” 

* Well, don’t think now,” Chi answered, hastily. ‘* What nonsense, 
Marjorie! As if there could be any more impropriety in your staying 
here all night than at home! Why, don’t you know we should have 
been alone there just the same? Lucky chance, J say—one I began to 
be afraid would never happen.” 

And he laughed—so frank and merry a laugh, that my shadowy scru- 
ples and fears melted under it involuntarily. It was true that, with all 
the family at The Hollies, where, of course, they would spend the night, 
Chi and I would have been quite as much alone, had we gone home. 
Aunt Fanshaw was exceedingly “particular;” but she was sensible, 
too, and would see that we could not help ourselves. So I concluded 
not to worry. I said good-night, and ran on before Jerusha, up the 
proad staircase. She tucked me into the spacious bed, and I nestled 
down among the pillows, with a comfortable intention of going to sleep 
immediately. But it was not on the cards that that intention should be 
fulfilled so soon. 

Jerusha was gone; the candle was put out; I had heard Chi shut his 
door across the hall, and was just dropping asleep, with a last sweet 
thought of him lulling me to rest, when a sudden sound startled me into 
broad wakefulness. It was a footstep overhead, where no footstep had 
a right to be; for Jerusha and her husband were the only dwellers at 
Beverly, and I knew well enough that they were far down in the lower 
regions of the house before this time. I heard the creak of the boards, 
and the stealthy tread, step following step, and sprang up involuntarily, 
the first impulse, of course, being to call Chi. 

I relighted my candle, drew on my stockings, slipped my dress over 
my night-clothes, in nervous haste, and opened the door as softly as I 
could, half expecting some midnight assassin to strike me down as I did 
so. The bedrooms all opened upon a long, wide corridor, divided at 
intervals by arches, in whose dark recesses the assassin aforesaid might 
easily have hidden himself. Chi’s room was just opposite, and I called 
him under my breath, too frightened at the sound of my own voice to 
speak aloud. If he had not been a lover, I should doubtless have called 
in vain; but his ears were sensitive to my voice, it seemed, and the re- 
sponse was immediate. 

“* Marjorie, what is it? where are you, dear?’’ with an instant spring 
out of bed, and a click of the door-latch. 

““There’s somebody up-stairs. Oh, Chi, I am terribly fright- 
ened!”? 

“Pll be with you in one moment, dear.”” And, before I could have 
imagined it possible, he was standing beside me, dressed, and ready for 
the emergency. I explained what I had heard ; he went into my room, 
and listened ; but the mysterious sounds had ceased. 

“They have heard us talking, Chi; they are keeping quiet—oh, what 
shall we do?’ I whispered, nervously. 

‘* Perhaps it was a rat you heard, or a cat,’’- he suggested. 
garret is overhead—isn’t it?” 

“Yes; but that was no rat. 
again.” ; 

The same creaking board and stealthy step; then a spring, and a 
sudden, startling crash, as if some heavy body had fallen. I screamed 
with all my might; in spite of Chi’s arm around me, I could not control 
the first impulse of my terror; and it was rather mortifying to have him 
burst into a hearty laugh, instead of sharing my alarm. 

“Tt’s a cat; take my word for it!’’ he exclaimed. 
candle, Marjorie, and I'll hunt her out.” 

He snatched it from me, and strode down the long corridor to the at- 
tic staircase. I followed, too frightened to stay behind, and with some 
sort of heroic idea of sharing his fate, whatever it might be; and so 
we came together to the door that enclosed the narrow stairway lead- 
ing up to the garret. It was slightly ajar. 

‘**'That’s where puss squeezed in,” said Chi, laughing; and he sprang 
up the steps, three at a bound, I scrambling after as well as I could, hav- 
ing no faith whatever in the cat, and in deadly terror of some unseen 
murderer. The candle was the merest glimmer of light in an immen- 
sity of blackness ; it slowed but ore step in advance, and in no way 
prepared either of us for the approach of a moving object that bounced 
suddenly against Chi in the dark, knocked the candle out of his hands, 
and, with a fierce plunge, and a flash of two fiery, frightened eyes, went 
scuttling down the stairs. 

Of course it was the cat, but it’s not pleasant to have even a cat rush 
at you in the dark, and I screamed naturally enough. It’s the first duty 
ef woman to scream at such crises, and I always do my duty. Even Chi 
himself was startled out of his composure. 

“*Confound the cat!” he muttered. ‘Don’t be afraid, Marjorie!” 


“ The old 


It didn’t seamper ; it ¢rod—there it is 


“Give me your 





as I clung to him in abject fear. “I’ve got a match, I'll light the candle 
in ?? 

“Oh, come down, do come down!” I implored. 
she’s gone. There’s nothing to stay for now.” 

“*T want to see what it was that fell down so heavily,’’ he said ; ** but 
you need not go, Marjorie. I'll take you down-stairs to Jerusha, and 
come back afterward.” 

“* And get killed all alone? No, you sha’n’t!” I gasped. “Pll go 
where you go.” 

‘Come on, then,” he laughed. “I’ve no intention of being killed, 
I can tell you, though. I’ve too much to live for now!” 

And, dark as it was, he found my lips some way, without any diffi- 
culty. The candle was discovered, after some groping, and relighted. 
Then we went warily down the black length of the huge garret, Chi 
holding his light aloft, and looking from right to left for the cause of the 
crash. It was an eerie old place by candle-light; an immense space, 
divided only by huge archers that supported the roof, and filled with all 
the heterogeneous lumber that the many generations of an old family 
accumulate. There were holes in the floor where rats skulked, there 
were holes in the loft where pigeons built their nests, flying in and out 
of the broken window-panes. There were old chests and trunks filled 
with forgotten fineries ; there were rusty old fire-arms ; there were tables 
and chairs of a past dynasty, in all stages of dilapidation. Nothing, how- 
ever, seemed to have been disturbed from the repose of years, until we 
reached the extreme end of the garret, back of the last arch. 

There something lay in a heap of ruins, and Chi shouted “ Eu- 
reka!” as the yellow flare of the candle revealed an old desk completely 
shattered, and a mass of papers strewn about the wreck. 

“*Here’s your burglar!” he cried. ‘* Now, Marjorie, you can see 
exactly how it was. This desk has but two legs left of four—that’s 
evident, for there are only two in the ruins; it was tipped back—so— 
against the wall, and the cat sprung upon it from this chair. Of course 
it came down with a crash—don’t you see?” : 

**Yes, I see,” I answered, nervously. ‘“ Come away if you are satis- 
fied. Don’t stop in this horrid, spooky old place any longer.” 

I was not convinced yet, by any means, that no evil agency had been 
at work. A dozen thieves and robbers might be hiding all around us; 
not to speak of the Beverly ghost that had a right to haunt this place, 
so stored with relics of the past. I could have no peace of mind till I 
was out of it, and so I was willing to accept Chi’s theory, whether I be- 
lieved it or not. But he was rammaging among the papers. 

““T want to see what these are, first. Help me to pick them up, Mar- 
jorie.”’ 

“What can you want of them? 
ceipts. Do leave them, Chi.” 

“Not I!” he answered, gayly. 
Uncle Chichester’s will among them? 
pened,” . 

And half laughingly, half earnestly, he persisted in gathering up 
the whole mass, and, in spite of my shaking terrors, coolly waited to tid 
them in a bundle with a bit of string that lay conveniently near. : 

‘* Now then, Marjorie,” putting his arm around me again, to my infinite 
comfort—I was not so mortally afraid when I felt myse!f actually under 
his wing —‘‘ we’ll go down and investigate our discovery. And you 
needn’t shiver so, little goose; I'll protect you from your burglar and 
your ghost too.” 

Notwithstanding which assurance, I was thankful when we reached 
the foot of the staircase, and shut and locked the door behind us. Still 
more thankful when, the long corridor traversed, we met Jerusha and 
her husband at the head of the main staircase, each with a candle in one 
hand and a poker in the other. They were shaking with fear, in spite 
of the pokers, and their old teeth chattered in their heads as they poured 
out questions and comments about the disturbance. 

“‘Nebber got such a skeer—not since ole mas’r die,” Josephus 
cried, his old grizzle-head shaking to and fro. ‘“Lord’s sake, Mas’ 
Chi, what was dat noise? T’ought de ole roof was tum’lin’ on our 
heads!” 

“Tt was nothing but a cat,” Chi answered, cheerfully. ‘* You can go 
back to bed, Uncle Joe; there’s no robber, and nothing damaged but an 
old desk. The cat knocked it down and smashed it, and we found 
these papers in the ruins. Now we are going into the library to look 
them over; fire isn’t out yet, is it?” 

“« No, honey, but Lord bress you! is you sure dey ain’t nuffin wrong 
up dar?” Jerusha ejaculated. ‘Pears like ’twas an awful noise for de 
cat to make.” 

“Why it was a great heavy old desk, I tell you,’? Chi exclaimed. 
“Tt was tipped back on two legs, and I only wonder it never toppled 
over before. It was easy for the cat’s weight to upset it, and of course it 
made a big noise when it fell.” 

“ Was it ole mas’r’s desk ?”” asked Jerusha, eagerly. 
dat was broken open when he died, to find his will?” 

“T don’t know any thing about that,” said Chi. ‘‘It was a broken 
desk, and it stood back of the last arch, at the far end of the garret.” 


“If it’s the cat, 


Old law-papers, old bills, and re- 


‘“Who knows but we may find 
Stranger things have hap- 
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“It’s de berry one, sure’s you’re born,” Jerusha cried, excitedly ; 
“it used to be in his room, and when he was dyin’ he tole de minister 
his will was in dat desk. Dey hunted all over for it—you know, Mas’ 
Chi—an’ dey broke all de inside out ob de ole desk, but dey nebber 
foun’ no will. An’ den dey said he was dreamin’ when he tole de min- 
ister; an’ de ole desk was carried off up garret. S’pose ’twas ole mas’r’s 
ghost—Lord, Miss Margy !” 

Jerusha’s eyes seemed ready to pop out of their staring white circles, 
and old Josephus shrunk together till he looked more than ever like a 
shrivelled-up persimmon, at this awful suggestion.. Even Chi was a 
little startled; there is a vein of superstition in the bravest mer ; and as 
for me, I lost all the remnant of courage I had retained. I clung to him, 
imploring : 

“Come down-stairs, for Heaven’s sake, Chi—somewhere where 
there’s a fire and a light, and we can see what’s around us. I shall die 
of fright up here!” 

So we went, and fresh logs were piled on the smouldering fire in 
the library, and blazing lightwood knots sent their bright glow into 
the farthest corners of the spacious old room. Lighted candles added 
to the brilliance, and in the cheery illumination we gathered courage 
again, and Chi began the examination of his papers, which had cer- 
tainly acquired a very vivid interest for all,of us. Jerusha was evi- 
dently convinced that Uncle Chichester’s spirit had taken this method 
of discovering the will to us; and she was rather crestfallen when Chi, 
after running over the papers, threw them carelessly down on a table, as 
if they were of no importance. 

“Old love-letters—from great-grandfather Hezekiah Chichester, to 
great-grandmother Mildred Scarborough,” he said, turning to me with 
a curious expression. ‘Uncle Chi might have saved himself the 
trouble of smashing the old desk, Jerusha, if that was all he had to 
show,” he added toher. “I reckon you'll have to believe it was the 
cat, after all. And you and Uncle Joe had best go to bed again. I shall 
sit up, for my part, with Miss Marjorie, and if any thing happens 
we'll let you know. But I don’t think any thing will.” 

Jerusha demurred a little at leaving me to sit up, and had to linger 
awhile to gossip about the missing will, and the search for it when 
** ole mas’r died,” and to wonder “‘ how dem ole papers could ha’ got 
into de desk arterward.”” But Josephus was anxious to lay his old bones 
to rest again, and carried her off at last, to our great relief. Then I 
turned to Chi with an irrepressible conviction : 

“* You've found the will; I saw it in your eyes. Oh, Chi!” 

“* Yes, I have!” he acknowledged. ‘‘It” wasn’t just the thing to 
read it before the old folks, but you and I have the right—eh, Marjo- 
rie? if anybody has. Here it is!” producing along slim paper from 
the heart of the package. ° 

“TI should think so!’ was my eager response; and our two heads 
were soon bent over the document, which, fortunately for our scruples, 
was not sealed. ' 

It took us some time to decipher, for the ink was faded somewhat, 
and half a foolscap page was filled with legal formulas before we came 
to the body of the instrument. We got to it at last, though : 

“ T give and bequeath to my nephew, Wentworth Osborne Chichester, the 
bulk of all the property of which I may die possessed ; inciuding themanor 
of Beveriy, with all scrip, bonds, mortgages, funds in bank, etc., ec. Sub- 
ject only to the following conditions : first, that he shall pay to his cousins, 
my nieces, Marjorie Denham and Pamela Ponsonby, the sum of ten thou- 
sand dollars, to be equally divided between them ; second, that he shall 
marry, at or before the age of thirty, an honest woman of good birth, and 
such good looks as it may please God to give her; third, that he shall 
Saithfully bestow the following legacizs, in the order, and to the objects de- 
scribed below, And so may God prosper him!” 

The legacies filled a long page, and comprised sums of greater or 
less amount, for servants, friends, and distant relatives ; together with 
bequests of certain old heirlooms to Pamela and myself. We merely 
glanced at these; the great fact of Chi’s inheritance of the estate 
overbalanced minor considerations. And yet neither of us was greatly 
surprised, or altogether pleased. 

“Tt is to keep up the wealth with the old name,” said Chi. ‘“‘ That’s 
understood, of course. But I confess a more equal division would have 
pleased me better. What right have I toso much, when you and Pam 
have a pitiful five thousand apiece? Between ourselves, Marjorie, I’ve 
a great mind to throw this bothering paper into the fire, and let the de- 
cision of the court stand.” 

“Oh, Chi! but have you any right?”? I held his hand back as he 
made a motion toward the lightwood blaze. “ Here are all these lega- 
cies and things—they ought to be attended to at any rate.” 

‘That's true ; I suppose I have no right to destroy the precious doc- 
ument,” he assented. ‘But there are more ways than one of getting 
round a difficulty, and, you may depend upon it, Marjorie, I shall not 
leave the thing in this shape. It doesn’t signify about you”’—giving me 
an unnecessary squeeze—“ but poor Pam must not be robbed in this 
way.” 

“ No, indeed, especially when she has just been robbed of something 





else,” I said, demurely. ‘It wasn’t my fault, really, though, Chi. 
Confess that I gave you ample opportunity.” 

‘Not much,” he laughed. ‘ Didn’t you intercept me on my very 
way to her, make me break an engagement, keep me prisoner here at 
Beverly, wake mo out of my peaceful slumbers, and heap up the meas- 
ure by getting me into the tangle of this will? Don’t boast of your ex- 
ploits to-day, Miss Denham.” 

“Would you like any of them undone?” I asked, mischievously. 
‘Because you can go back to Pam to-morrow, you know, and I dare 
say she will forgive you. It’s Christmas Day.” 

“You don’t deserve to have me tell you a secret,’’ he said, pinching 
my fingers, which had acquired a sudden habit of playing with his. “ I’ 
set you a good example, though.”’ 

“* And I’ll promise not to follow it,’’ I answered, saucily. 

“ And I'll take the risks,” confidently, * that you wil? follow it, with 
the first secret that falls in your way. This is Pam’s—can you make a 
guess ?”’ 

‘** No—unless that she rejected you this morning.” 

** Little wretch! She never had the chance’’—and I was punished 
with another pinch. ‘“ There’s no telling what might have happened, 
though—Pam is a great deal prettier than you, and there’s no compari- 
son as to temper—if she had not told me in the beginning that it was no 
use,” 

“* Considerate of her, and not in the least vain,” I retorted. 

“Certainly not; only sensible. She took me into her confidence, 
you see, which you never did, and told me how her young affections 
were already engaged. It’s an artist in New York—going to be some- 
thing wonderful some day, but in the shell at present, and poor, of 
course. It has been Pam’s little dream to go abroad with him, when 
her share of Beverly was realized, and set up housekeeping in a Roman 
studio. It was no use thinking of it before, for you know Pam’s inher- 
itance from her father was very small. And now comes this stupid 
will to spoil plans ; but I’ll manage that.” 

I listened with mixed feelings, of which the uppermost and shortest- 
lived was a selfish vexation. Pam engaged all the while, and I torment- 
ing myself so needlessly! Nowonder she called mea fool. That little 
bit of vanity overcome, I had room for more generous feeling, and satis- 
fied Chi, who had the matter very much at heart, with my expression of 
sympathy. 

‘** You see how nruch there is at stake,” he went on afterward, “‘ and 
what a beast I should be if I could think of keeping all this money. The 
only trouble will be to make Pam accept a compromise; she is proud 
and delicate.’’ 

‘“That needn’t prevent her from being sensible; and, considering 
that she has some one else to think of, as well as herself, I fancy she’ll 
not be stubborn about it,’ I said. ‘‘ Let’s look at the will again, and 

see what these legacies are, and how much the whole thing amounts 
to.”’ 

“Two hundred thousand, Wilcox told me to-day—half in real es- 
tate, half in cash, bonds and mortgages, etc. And, by-the-way, there 
are three or four valuable bonds among these papers here, answering to 
some that Wilcox said were missing. It must have been a well-contrived 
secret drawer in the old desk, or else they searched it very stupidly. 
What made the old gentleman hide his will, I wonder?” 

“What made him do queer things all his life?’’ I answered. “He 
was always odd as Dick’s hat-band.”’ 

“Did you ever learn the fashion of that hat-band?’’ he said, care- 
lessly, unfolding the will again. We had not really read those inside 
pages, and now, conning them together, we gave a simultaneous start, 
as the ominous word “ Codici? ’’ met our eyes for the first time. 

** Ah!” said Chi, dryly, with a quick intuition of the truth; “ this 
cuts the knot, I fancy.’”’ And he read aloud: 

“ After due deliberation, I repent of verifying Scripture, and choose 
not to furnish another illustration of the saying, ‘ To him that hath shall 
be given.’ Withdrawing the name of my nephew, who has sufficient of 
this world’s goods, I substitute that of my niece, Pamela Ponsonby, whose 
patrimony is small, and whose sweet face and winsome behavior have in- 
Jinitely cheered the solitude of my sick-room during her recent visit. I 
double the portion of my niece Marjorie, and upon my nephew Chi bestow 
my blessing.” 

“ Well,” I gasped, when he finished. Words failed me, and I sim- 
ply stared at him in blank dismay. The feeling was reflected in Chi’s 
face for half a second; then he burst into a hearty laugh of genuine 
amusement. 

“The best joke I ever heard!’ he exclaimed, fairly shaking with 
laughter, partly at the comicality of the whole thing, but equally at my 
rueful countenance, ‘“ You and Pam are the heiresses, after all, and I’m 
dismissed with his blessing! What will come next, wonder? Will 
you dismiss me, too, Marjorie?”” and he snatched me up in his arms, 
and nearly squeezed the breath out of my body. I had only voice enough 
to utter: 

“It’s a shame, Chi, a horrid shame! ”’ 

But, if he had crushed me, I would have borne it, rather than Jet 
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him imagine, for the shadow of a second, that twenty codicils could 
make any difference in my love. Not that there was any danger of his 
imagining it, however. The ridiculous aspect of the affair seemed to 
make more impression upon him than any other. To think how he was 
planning for Pamela so benevolently, when all the while Pam was mis- 
tress of every thing, and he absolutely disinherited! He laughed until 
the tears rolled down his cheeks, and I was fain to join him from the 
sheer force of example. 

The night wore away rapidly under this new excitement. The need 
of sleep was forgotten, and, before we thought of it, the morning twi- 
light was glimmering through the unshuttered windows. 

“ Daybreak, actually !”? Chi exclaimed, the first to spy the dawn. 
“¢ And Christmas Day, too—merry Christmas, Marjorie ! ”’ 

‘“‘ Merry Christmas!” I responded—‘‘if it isn’t adding insult to in- 
jury, Chi. To lose a fortune, and get a little simpleton for a wife—” 

«One needs to be strong-minded to be jolly in such circumstances,” 
he interrupted, finishing my sentence in his own way. “I say, Mar- 
jorie, hadn’t I better fall in love with Pam now?” 

“She wouldn’t look at you,’ I said, securely. ‘‘ She has her for- 
tune, and she will soon have her artist. You'll have to content yourself 
with me.” 

““She’s welcome to her artist—God bless him !—and her fortune, 
too,” he cried, merrily. ‘I have my little Marjorie, and all the world 
has not her equal—for me.” 


The sunshine was brilliant on the new-fallen snow when we galloped 
homeward. Jerusha had given us a bewitching little breakfast, and 
Chi, in spite of his disinheritance, had made her happy with two shining 
gold-pieces, by way of Christmas-box for herself and Josephus. We 
had all been up to inspect the garret by daylight, and Chi had satisfied 
himself about the secret drawer, the exact position of which he ex- 
plained to me elaborately on our way home, though I cared very little 
about it, if it must be confessed. I was thinking far more of him, and 
the new world of love and happiness opening before me, than of Uncle 
Chichester and his secret drawers, his wills and codicils. We were rich 
enough without Beverly, and Pam was welcome to all the benefit of our 
discovery, for me. 

Bushrod spied us in the distance, and rushed to open the upper gate. 
“‘ De folks dun got home, Mas’ Chi, an’ missis, she feel drefful ’stressed 
*bout Miss Margy; t’ought she got lost in de snow; jes gwine to sen’ 
Uncle Sim to look arter her.” 

“Get out of my way, Bush; I’ll make Polly ride over you, you little 
humbug ’”’—and I galloped on to ascertain for myself the reality of Mrs. 
Fanshaw’s distress. Darlie’s red frock was vivid against the snow, as 
we rode up to the piazza. She stood there with her mother; but Jo- 
sephine and Pamela had disappeared. 

“My dear Marjorie,” Mrs. Fanshaw began, before I had fairly dis- 
mounted, ‘‘I have been exceedingly anxious about you, and Chi, too. 
What is the meaning of all this ?”’ 

“My dear mother”—Chi lifted me from the saddle, and carried 
me bodily to Mrs. Fanshaw—“ allow me to present my little wife to 

ou.” 
. There was an outcry, of course; but my aunt kissed me with a good 
gzace. I don’t think at heart she was very much astonished. Darlie 
clapped her hands. 

“Oh, Chi! I wonder who needs a little wholesome discipline now? 
I’m sorry for Pam, though.” 

“You needn’t be. Pam’s got the best of the bargain.” 

“T wonder how? Marjorie’s got you, at any rate.” 

In spite of their frequent sparring, Darlie evidently thought me a 
lucky person to get her brother—a piece of good sense for which I for- 
gave her many impertinences. 

“Marjorie has got me; but Pam has got Beverly,” he said; and 
Darlie’s eyes grew luminous with sudden curiosity and wonder. But 
she never suffered herself to be taken by surprise. 

“ Beverly, indeed! Marjorie wouldn’t swap, 7’2Z bet,” she answere4, 
cool and superior as ever. And Chi was too amused to find fault with 
her “jargon.” As fcr me, I kissed her promptly, astonishing her more 
by that act than Chi had done by his information. 

‘‘ What is it all about?’? Mrs. Fanshaw asked, bewildered. And at 
that crisis Josephine and Pamela, just discovering our arrival, came run- 
ning down-stairs to greet and scold and laugh at us, and ask fifty ques- 
tions, all in a breath. Chi was tempted to run away; but he stood it 
bravely, and, after a while, we all subsided into the parlor and a reason- 
able state of quietude, and, Chi being spokesman, the story of the mid- 
night alarm—the cat and the ghost, the will and the codicil—was duly 
related. There was plenty of comment and outcry, of course—was 
ever a will in the world that satisfied everybody? Passing by that, it 
was pretty to see Pamela’s generous.indignation. 

“If I could have dreamed of such a thing, Chi—surely, you'll be- 
lieve me—I would never have gone to make that visit, or I would have 
made myself so cross and disagreeable, that that codicil would never 
have been written. It won’t stand, though; I’ll tear it off as soon as I 





ret hold of the stupid paper, and you'll have your own, Chi, all the 
same.” 

“You can’t do it, you silly little Pam,” he laughed. 
a legal misdemeanor.” 

‘“‘ As if I cared for that! I'll do something, at any rate. Chi, what 
nonsense !”’ She turned to him, with her blue eyes sparkling, her face 
inaglow. ‘Do you think so meanly of me as to imagine that I would 
keep all that property? Would you do it yourself? You know you 
never would, and it’s hateful of you to think such things of me. I don’t 
care.” 

With which irrelevant conclusion she burst into tears. 

Chi put his arms around her, and kissed her tenderly; but I was not 
jealous, not in the very least. Josephine came in with something sen- 
sible, as usual. There was a very practical vein in the Fanshaw 
family. 

““ Why don’t you stick to the old agreement? Let Chi have the 
house, and Pam the money, and Marjorie the family portraits, just as 
you planned it all before the will turned up. What's the use of cry- 
ing, Pam? It’s late in the day to be grieving for Uncle Chichester.” 

Her droll tone provoked a burst of laughter; Pam giggled hysteri 
cally through her tears. 

““[ wish Uncle Chichester had been asleep!” she exclaimed. ‘It’s 
just what I want—to make an equal division; but Chi is so disagree- 
able.”’ 

“Did he refuse to take his share?”? Josephine asked, dryly. 
haven’t heard him.” 

And Pam seized Chi’s hands tragically. ‘* Will you?” she cried, her 
dewy blue eyes appealing to his, her sweet mouth in dangerous prox- 
imity. ‘ Now, Chi, you know how happy I mean to be one of these 
days ’—the loveliest color flashing over her face—‘‘ don’t spoil it all by 
being obstinate and disobliging.”’ 

If I had not perfectly understood her meaning, it might have been a 
trial—even then—to see Chi take the kiss which those rosy lips invited 
so unconsciously. How could he help it, when they were so near him, 
and so exceedingly pretty? But it was no treachery to me, or the far- 
away artist either, to whom Pam’s little heart turned with steadfast de- 
votion; and it was the simplest way of signifying his consent to her 
wish—something not so easy for Chi to do, for, as he had said of Pam, 
he was both proud and delicate, and, to accept such a gift from her, 
even though so clearly his right, cost him an effort. 

It was all settled, however, by that kiss, and afterward in due form 
by solemn legal procedure. The estate was halved, not thirded, Chi 
and I only counting one. The next Christmas Day found us domiciled 
at Beverly, where no midnight alarms troubled me again, and the ghost 
of Uncle Chichester did not haunt us, in spite of the codicil. 

Pameh is abroad still, as happy as the sunny skies of Italy and the 
fulfilment of all her sweetest dreams ought to make her. One of the 
loveliest landscapes that graced the opening of the new Academy bore 
her husband’s name, and Chi and Marjorie made a special pilgrimage to 
New York to see it. 


Tt would be 
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THE MIND OF ITALY. 
Cea Muian, September, 1869. 

T may have been a childish notion, but I certainly expected to see 

quite a different state of things here,. when I eame over the lovely 
Lake Maggiore, by vineyards, towers, and villas, of such romantic 
beauty, and last Friday set my foot for the first time inItaly. The 
people, indeed, are a marked race, and are, on the whole, as handsome 
as the Swiss are plain. Many, both of the men and women, have large 
and noble features, as if the history of great thoughts and purposes 
and deeds spoke from their lips and looked out of their eyes. The 
nose is, in many respects, an important organ, and literally as well as 
metaphorically tells what is within; and Milan is full of famous 
noses—some of them so prominent as to admit of abridgment, while 
many of them might furnish a sculptor with mode's of the classic 
proportions such as combine grace with strength, calmness with 
power. The beauty of the women is certainly remarkable, and quite 
as common to the lower as to the higher class. I have seen a girl 
washing clothes in the lake, and a stately lady walking with her stylish 
veil along the Corso Victor Emmanuel, each of whom would eclipse the 
fifty beauties that King Louis of Bavaria has transferred to his por- 
trait-gallery as paragons of their sex. 

The people look somewhat as I anticipated, but there the resem- 
blance ends. This is not joyous, sunny Italy in its social temper, nor 
is it the devout, emotional, ecclesiastical Italy of history and romance, 
The Milanese are far more sedate than the Germans, or even than the 
Swiss, and there is little sign of gayety or pleasure in the streets and 
gardens. They have, itis true, orfe of the largest theatres in the world, 
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but it is open only part of the year; and, if I may judge by the adver- 
tisements, the city now amuses itself only at one small theatre, with a 
Roman company, and there does not seem to be any popular concert 
either in the public halls or gardens. The gentry have not yet re- 
turned from their villas on the lakes and hills, but the populace 
are here, and the hotels are full of strangers, especially English. Yet 
all is wonderfully quiet, and the only excitement seems to be walking 
at twilight in the Corso or Public Garden, and hearing occasionally a 
few airs from a military band. 

This is a city of churches, and numbers eighty of them to a popula- 
tion, according to the census of 1866, of 212,240; yet the people do not 
seem to me to be generally very devout; and, although on Sunday I 
went into a great many churches, they were not well attended, and 
even the cathedral, the magnificent Duomo, at the principal service, 
was not nearly half full) We must remember, however, that where 
churches are all the time open we must not, as in most Protestant 
churches, estimate the attendance by the number present once or twice 
during the day, but must allow for all who come and go from sunrise to 
sunset. Yet, with all this allowance, the Milanese do not seem to be a 
church-going people, and are greatly behind the Irish and the Southern 
Germans, and even the Swiss Catholics, in this respect. 

The priests abound more than anywhere I have yet been; yer, ‘ley 
are not as I expected to find them. They wear the dress of their caste, 
indeed, but with great variety of form and manner; and have less the 
air of ecclesiastic subordination than of personal position, and gen- 
eral intelligence and character. They are, on the whole, a good-look- 
ing body of men, and carry an air of independence, that is explained 
in part, perhaps, by the fact that the principal churches here have 
funds wholly apart from the will of the people or of the king. Some 
of them have a lordly bearing, and I saw a handsome young man walk 
the street on Saturday, and hold his ample robes with the grace of 
Horace and the pride of Mecenas. Public opinion, as I see and hear 
it, is not very friendly to the priestly power; and the enterprise of the 
city tends toward science, popular education, and secular progress. Lam- 
poons and caricatures against the pope and the coming council are 
openly published, and sold at the corners of the streets. Some of the 
churches have been converted into magazines, and I went into a ven- 
erable sanctuary the day after my arrival, and found it turned 
into a wood-shed ; and on Sunday I was repelled from another by the 
statement that it wasa magazine. Nearly all the churches that I 
have seen, except the cathedral, have a ruinous look on the outside, 
even where the inside is handsome and magnificent. The Duomo 
is more grand and fascinating than my expectation—far more of a 
majestic poem, and less of a fantastic toy. The forty-five hundred 
statues have a great meaning, and are an epic in stone that rehearses 
the glories of the Church in the pegson of the elect mother. Dedicated 
to “ Mariae Nascenti,” or to Mary giving birth, it sets her sculptured 
children in every window, niche, pillar, and spire. It is a wonderful 
Mary-plant, that buds and blossoms with her children, and ascends 
ever to the human form as the crown of creation. I did not under- 
stand the building before seeing it; and on Sunday, at the eleven 
o’clock service, with the music of organ and choir, it was more be- 
witching than any Catholic sanctuary that I ever entered. It was 
neither hard nor sinful to look upon that temple as the home sanctuary 
of the Christian mother, and to bless the motherly love which has 
born and bred souls in God from the beginning. Your readers may 
be reminded that this is the largest church but two in Christendom, 
and is second only to St. Peter’s at Rome, and the cathedral at Se- 
ville. It is four hundred and forty-eight feet long, one hundred and 
seventy-five broad, one hundred and forty-eight high in the nave, two 
hundred and one high in the dome, and three hundred and thirty-nine 
feet to the point of the tower. I never felt its beauty so much as on 
Monday morning, when, after seeing the snowy heights of the Alps, 
from the tower, I saw a dwarf enter the splendid nave, and kneel down 
by one of the grand columns, and mutter his prayers with the sign of 
the cross, that connected his own grief with that of the Divine Sufferer 
there enshrined. It was a blessed thing to know that this twisted little 
creature could take in all that beauty as well as we, and perhaps ac- 
cept that proffered mercy more fully and gratefully. 

The old Church of St. Ambrose speaks of more years and a grander 
historic mission than even the great cathedral: for on this spot 
kings were for ages crowned ; here Ambrose refused entrance to Theo- 
dosius, after his act of savage cruelty at Thessalonica, at the very 
gates, it is said, that now remain; and here young Augustine, a scape- 





grace teacher of elocution, came to criticise the great preacher, some 
fourteen hundred years ago, and found himself mastered by the con- 
viction that made him a mighty father of the Church, with St. Paul’s 
mantle upon his shoulders. I was there toward evening, and could 
hardly leave the spot, as I felt the force of the impressions that had 
gone from that pulpit. Most of the old building has probably gone; 
but something of it remains, if it is only the tombs beneath the altar, 
But then that old fire burned, perhaps upon the very site of an ancient 
pagan temple of Bacchus; and over in our new world on a thousand al- 
tars of every name that same burning experience shines and glows. It 
added not a little to the impression to read on a marble slab, on a 
house near by, that Petrarch lived there several years, near 1350. 

I see no proof of any great zeal for building new churches or com- 
pleting old ones here, although the Church of St. Ambrose is undergo. 
ing restoration. The new buildings are more civil and military than 
ecclesiastical, and the most interesting new edifice that I have seen 
is a new and elegant school-house that has been built by a society of 
friends of the industrial arts, in codperation with the city government. 
It is a grand stone building with an interior quadrangle of three-story 
arcades—more stately and Italian, but less careful of room and utility 
than our pattern American school-houses; for, while here the inner 
court is magnificent enough for a palace, the rooms are small general- 
ly, and not equal to our principal school-rooms. As I went over 
the edifice yesterday, it reminded me somewhat of the Cooper Union, 
although more limited in number of scholars and range of studies, It 
seemed to aim mainly to educate the people in the industrial arts ; and 
models of machinery, chemical laboratories, charts, and illustrations of 
geometry and physics, apparatus for teaching weaving in silk, etc., 
filled the rooms. The scholars are from ten years of age upward; 
about two hundred attend in the evening from November to June, and 
about one hundred in the daytime. In the upper story there is a nor- 
mal school for the instruction of those who are to become teachers, 
according to the printed report. The management is in the hands of 
the Society of Arts and Trades, with Count Taverna as president, a 
board of directors, and committees on chemistry, commerce, mechan- 
ies, agriculture, and of collections. The capital fund at the close 
of 1868 was nearly two hundred thousand francs, and the expenses 
last year, if I read the Italian report correctly, were about fifty thou- 
sand francs. How far the city government contributes other funds I 
cannot positively say. This noble institution seems to me to be a 
memorable sign of the tendencies of Northern Italy, and I have there- 
fore taken the pains to visit and report upon it for your JournaL, 

No less interesting is another institution of much older date than 
this school, yet much under the same influences of progress—I refer | 
to the Hospital Maggiore, that was founded in 1446 by Francisco Spora 
and his wife, upgn the basis of their great palace, and which is now 
the largest hospital in Italy. It is a considerable city in itself, having 
four thousand inmates, either the sick or their attendants, and contains 
within itself the leading forms of city industry. Cattle are slaughtered 
for the table, wheat is ground by water-power, bread is baked, medi- 
cines are made by chemists, as well as dispensed by the sixteen apothe- 
caries who deal out three thousand prescriptions on an average daily. 
Between three hundred and four hundred poor people come every day 
for advice and medicine, and twenty-four physicians, one from each of 
the twenty-four districts of the city, attend for the purpose. From 
seventy to one hundred new patients come in daily, and about two 
thousand three hundred is the average number within the wards, while 
there are beds for three thousand four hundred. The building is 
erected around a great central quadrangle, with a handsome chapel in 
the centre, and has nine distinct courts. I saw two hundred women in 
one cruciform ward, and as many men in another. Children under 
seven years of age were in one ward, and had dolls and playthings, as 
well as nurses. I did not understand why so many of these little ones 
had undergone surgical operations, and had legs or arms amputated, 
unless from careless playing in the streets, or neglect by their parents. 
In all, there are twenty-seven rooms for men, and as many for women. 
The laundry is a great establishment, with a steam-engine of ten horse- 
power, and the same whirling machine for drying clothes that we have 
at Lowell, and our large factories. The kitchen is equally stately, and 
as clean as the royal palace that I afterward visited. The huge cal- 
drons of massive copper shine like bright shields, and the bread of 
two kinds, maize and wheat, is as good as what we have here at the 
best hotel. The Queen of Prussia tasted and approved it, and your 
correspondent, who is one of the sovereign people of America, did the 
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same. In the kitchen there was a very good full-length picture of the 
Madonna, yet the institution did not appear to be under priestly rule, 
and I was assured that the city managed its funds of sixty millions of 
francs, and its revenue of three millions, while the patients were vis- 
ited by such of the clergy, whether Catholic or Protestant, as they 
wished. I observed only one priest present in one of the wards, and 
one woman also who wore the badge of a religious order. Yet every day 
the offices of religion, of course, are called for by the dying as well as 
the sick, and the six or seven bodies that were laid out for the grave 
in one room expressed the average mortality of the institution. 
Certainly these two institutions give an instructive and hopeful 
view of the prospects of Milan, and the union of science and the arts 
with true humanity must make a new day for Northern Italy. The 
soil is fruitful, and the grapes, chestnuts, figs, apples, pears, and all 
kinds of vegetables in the markets and carts, show that Nature is not 
backward ; yet intelligent citizens complain that the rich lock up their 
money, instead of investing it in profitable industry, and there is no 
good-will among the Milanese toward the government of Victor Emman- 
uel, although they do not seem to know exactly what they want. I 
hoped to have some light on the subject from the editor of the able 
journal, the Perseveranza, to whom I have a good introduction, but he is 
absent at Rome, and J am grateful to our excellent American consul, 
Mr. William Clarke, for his kind attention. He is a man of culture 
as well as character, and is evidently respected by the best people 
here. I cannot but think that Northern Italy has much in common 
with our America, and that the old Germanic Lombard race has left 
here the seeds of a vigor that is akin to that of our own Germanic 
fathers. The province, Lombardy, of which Milan is capital, numbers 
3,104,838 inhabitants, and bears its proportion of the cost of the 
640,000 soldiers which the kingdom of Italy, with 24,368,787 in- 
habitants, supports. Happy are we with our only forty-eight thoe- 
sand standing army to our some forty million people! Happy are 
we that we are one nation with a small standing army, instead of 
two nations, or a dozen, that must keep a huge force to prevent our 
being torn in pieces by quarrelsome and grasping neighbors ! 





CHRISTMAS COMES AGAIN. 





ET me be merry now, ’tis time, 
The season is at hand 
For Christmas rhyme and Christmas chime; 
Close up, and form the band. 


. The winter fires still burn as bright, 
The lamp-light is as clear, 
And, since the dead are out of sight, 
What hinders Christmas cheer ? 


Why think or speak of that abyss 
, «, An which lies all my Past ? 
High festival I need not miss, 
' “ While song and jest shall last. 


,, We'll clink and drink on Christmas Eve, 
Our ghests can feel no wrong ; 
They revelled ere they took their leave— 
Hearken, my Soldier’s Song: 


“ The morning air doth coldly pass, 
Comrades, to the saddle spring ; 
The night more bitter cold will bring 
Ere dying—ere dying. 

Sweetheart, come, the parting glass, 
Glass and sabre, clash, clash, clash, 
Ere dying—¢re dying. 

Stirrup-cup and stirrup-kiss— 

Do you hope the foe we'll miss, 
Sweetheart, for this loving kiss, 

Ere dying—ere dying !” 


The feasts and revels of the year 
Do ghosts remember long ? 
Even in memory come they here ? 


“O my hearties, yo heave ho! 

Anchor’s up in Jolly Bay— 
Hey! 
Pipes and swipes, hob and nob— 
Hey! 
Mermaid Bess and dolphin Meg, 
Paddle over Jolly Bay— 
Hey! 
Tars haul in for Christmas Day, 

, For round the ’varsal deep we go; 
Never church, never bell, 
For to tell 
Of Christmas Day. 
Yo heave ho, my hearties 0! 
Haul in, mates, here we lay— 
Hey!” « 


His sword is rusting in its sheath, 
His flag furled on the wall ; 

We'll twine them with a holly-wreath, 
With green leaves cover all. 


So clink and drink when falls the eve; 
But, comrades, hide from me 

Their graves—I would not see them heave 
Beside me, like the sea. 


Let not my brothers come again, 
As men dead in their prime ; 
Then hold my hands, forget my pain, 
And strike the Christmas chime. ° 
Exizaseta Sropparp., 





GEORGE BOUGHTON. 





PAINTER of sentiment, simple, true, unforced, never betrayed 
into sentimentality, never morbid or unreal, but a painter of sen- 
timent because he is a man of a fine and responsive organization, of 
a gentle and tender nature, is one of the rarest of men. He is as sel- 
dom found among painters as a Sterne or a Lamb or an Irving among 
writers. .Men who mistake feebleness for delicacy, and affectation for 
sentiment, are common enough. An obtuse man condemns boih alike, 
because he does not discriminate between them. We should take 
such a man with some little hesitation before the paintings of Mr. 
George Boughton, and they would probably be a test whether he were 
hopelessly insensible to 4 sweet minor sentiment, or responsive, like a 
human being. No livitig painter is more charmingly a painter of sen- 
timent than Mr. George Boughton. He has just fallen short of power 
in his pictures of sentiment—-power such as we find in Burns’s songs. 
Burns had a richer and more impetuous organization.. But sentiment 
such as you find in Tennyson’s “Tears, idle tears,” yet without Ten- 
nyson’s sense of rare and curious and elaborate beauty, we find in 
Mr. George Boughton’s piétures. And Mr. Boughton is a humorist, 
withal; as, witness his“ Interminable Story,” which represents an 
aged gossip with her old cotton umbrella, holding the attention of a 
submissive and placid peasant mother, at the church-porch, while the 
little girl ofthe latter plu¢ks her ‘mother’s skirt. The face of the old 
woman, as an example of expression, would have done credit to Ho- 
garth or Wilkie. ; 

Mr. Boughton is; we believe, a native of Wales. He come to this 
country when very young, and began the practice of painting in Al- 
bany. He was one of a group of young and middle-aged men devoted 
to art, who have since, or had then, distinguished themselves—a 
group which numbered two sculptors, Palmer and Thompson, the 
landscapists, William and James Hart, and later, Homer Martin. Mr. 
Boughton has always been highly thought of by those who knew him, 
and he is called “a fellow of infinite jest.” 

It may be said that Mr. Boughton never made a poor exhibition 
in New York. His pictures have always had something in them— 
something well rendered, and something personal; they were not an 
imitation of another’s work ; and we may say, in passing, strictly speak- 
ing there is no reason for a man to paint, if he fails to have a personal 





Listen, my Sailor’s Song : 


conception of Nature and life. Mr. Boughton’s pictures had a purpose, 
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often a story ; and they never expressed any thing too strong or strange 
for the somewhat timid taste of distrustful American art-lovers. Mr. 
Boughton was represented first in New York by a little picture sent 
to the Academy Exhibition, when it was held over what was then Dr. 
Cliapin’s church, on Broadway. It was the year young Shattuck dis- 
tinguished himself by his studies of grasses, when young Coleman 
seemed to be the romantic poet of our landscapists. The pathos of 
time and change are in these recollections to some of our best men. 
Then George Boughton, of Albany, sent a little picture of an old man 
walking under the falling leaves of the fading autumn woods. It was 
not a striking, but it was a touching little picture. Later, he sent to 
the Tenth Street Academy Exhibition a “ Winter Twilight,” which was 
a new picture in American landscape art. Mr. Church, the artist, showed 
a generous appreciation of Mr. Boughton’s work: he bought the pic- 
ture; and, for the time being, Mr. Boughton’s reputation as a painter 
of winter twilights was made. But for the force and versatility of his 
talent, he would have been kept at painting “‘ Winter Twilights” until 
now, just as Mr. McEntee has been kept at painting November land- 
scapes—just as, when a man has learned to tell a good story with per- 
fect art, he is continually asked to repeat it. However, Mr. Boughton 
soon went abroad, to Paris, then to Ecouen, a French village, distin- 
guished as the home of Frére. A great many excellent people wil- 
fully made themselves stupid enough to say Mr. Boughton imitated 
Frére, when he only painted similar subjects, and the same models, 
but always with a different touch, and always manifesting a different 
sense of color. 

After a year or more of study at Ecouen, Mr. Boughton started on 
his way to this country, but stopped in London for a brief time, and sent 
several pictures to the Royal Academy, which at once attracted the at- 
tention of the London critics and English art-lovers. Since then, Mr. 
Boughton has made his home in England, having won for himself a 
place among the young and active men in English art. Occasionally 
we get examples of his work, and these examples always charm us, 
and refresh our memory of one of the best modern painters whom we 
persist in claiming as an American painter, although, strictly speak- 
ing, he belongs to no country as a painter; for he is not English by 
his style, but French; he is not French by his sentiment, but English. 
His “ Winter Twilights,” the most original of his pictures, are the 
outcome of his American experience. But, better than all distinc- 
tions that may be made in this case, is the distinction that we must 
make for George Boughton, that is, he is a poet. Boughton is a 
poet-painter—not a mediocre painter who writes verses, nor a good 
painter who writes bad verses ; but an artist who has the poetic sense, 
who is never vulgar nor incongruous, but one who has a fine percep- 
tion of the fitness of things, and is truly human. Boughton never 
paints under the idea of art for art, but of art as a means of expres- 
sion for human sympathies. We think him and call him the most 
charming and interesting and genuine of any of the minor poet- 
painters—not impressive like Millet, nor impassioned and comprehen- 
sive like Delacroix, but true, simple, and sweet. 





HINTS FROM SAINTE-BEUVE. 


FATHER LACORDAIRE. 


MONG the immediate predecessors of Father Hyacinthe, no one 
obtained greater celebrity during life, nor, dying, left behind 
him a more brilliant reputation for pulpit oratory, than the silver- 
tongued Dominican whose name appears at the head of this article. 
The French Church can point with pride in modern times to a band 
of gifted men, under whose skilful cultivation the flower of traditional 
eloquence seemed to take root and bloom again with all its former 
loveliness. Some of these might equal Lacordaire in earnestness of 
speech and heart, in power to sway captive congregations, by the 
charm of sympathetic unctuousness ; but, in loftiness of flight and 
boldness of idea ; in coining nicely-adapted expressions that fascinated 
by their very novelty; in liveliness and peculiarity of gesture; in 
wealth of language, flashing, burning, glittering ; in adorning all with 
bright pictures taken from a happy imagination, or with rhythmic 
harmonies drawn from the treasury of the Muses—he'stood without 
a rival, and bore the palm alone. Though his tuneful voice is now 
silenced in the grave, while the majestic arches of Notre-Dame have 
resounded again as their fluttering echoes caught inspiration from the 
tongue of his distinguished successor, multitudes who hung with 





breathless pleasure on his words still live to testify (for he only died 
the other day) that the high praise compelled from a critical genera- 
tion was neither exaggerated nor undeserved. 

The early life of a prominent preacher is apt to be one of secluded 
study, presenting few points of interest to the investigator attracted 
by the glow of subsequent fame. In looking over Father Lacordaire’s 
career, however, we find subject for speculation in the fact that he was 
first educated for the bar, and afterward changed the silk gown of the 
advocate for the serge trappings of a rigid monastic order. There- 
fore, before entering into an examination of his oratory, let us refer 
to his parentage, birth, and boyhood, in order the better to understand 
how and when this extraordinary change of profession took place. 

He was born in 1802, near Chatillon, on the Seine. His father was 
a medical man, who established himself at this place after serving with 
Rochambeau, in America, during the Revolutionary War; he gained 
the respect and esteem of the community among whom he settled, 
and was most worthily remembered by them long after his death; he 
was evidently a man of note, and well-to-do in the world. He married 
the daughter of a recorder, or register, in the Parliament of Burgundy. 
This lady, besides fulfilling all the other duties of a thrifty housewife, 
made him the father of four sons. The youngest of these sons be- 
came a captain of cavalry. The eldest obtained some celebrity as a - 
naturalist, made four expeditions to South America, and finally was 
appointed Professor of Natural History in the University of Liege. 
Another son was an architect and engineer. The second son, Henry, 
was destined to become the famous Dominican whose career we are 
now tracing. 

Let it not be supposed that such details might be passed over as 
useless or trivial. It is of high importance to demonstrate that the 
spreading foliage of Lacordaire’s fame was but the healthy offshoot of 
an honest parent stem, solidly rooted in hereditary worth. When the 
flashing gift of eloquence descended upon him like a tongue of fire, 
the Heaven-sent inspiration found a fitting altar to kindle and illumi- 
nate. Then the willing censer yielded its sweetest perfume, and the 
smoking holocaust, with circling wreaths that widened as they rose, 
filled the vast interval between earth and sky. 

From 1810 to 1819, young Henry Lacordaire pursued his studies at 
the Lyceum of Dijon, little dreaming there, in the native place of Bos- 
suet, in full view of the hill-side where St. Bernard was born, that the 
day would ever come when he would assert an equal title and wear an 
equal coronet with those renowned princes of the intellect. Without 
much trouble, he carried off all the prizes. He began to write a 
tragedy, like many another embryo rhetorician, and on one occasion 
performed the part of Achilles to the Agamemnon of one of his school- 
mates, where they appeared dressed as infantry soldiers, and played 
for ready money. 

He was always an ardent patriot, and felt keen sympathy for the 
disastrous suffering that spread through France after the fall of the 
empire. 

When he became student-at-law in Dijon, he was soon noted for 
the power of speech displayed in those discussions which constantly 
took place between the students and the younger members of the bar. 
He dabbled in poetry, too, sometimes, and produced verses which, we 
are told, were not without a certain degree of merit. 

Admitted to the bar, he came to Paris about 1822, and began to 
practise with some success. His ambitious spirit, however, was not 
satisfied ; he longed to spread his wings and soar away to more genial 
and loftier regions. Strong within his bosom, he felt the restless 
longing of his generation. “At twenty-five years of age,” he ex- 
claimed, “a gallant spirit only seeks some noble cause to die for; and 
implores Heaven and earth for a fitting opportunity! Love is then all- 
powerful.” For a time he adopted the opinions of Voltaire, like many 
young men of that period; a Deist, but not—and note this well— 
skeptical or indifferent; even while an unbeliever in religion, his 
power of argumentative deduction was always clean and clear. His 
was one of those peculiar minds that will stop at nothing short of a 
solution to the problems that present themselves—straightforward, 
prompt, and decided. He found the mode of life he had adopted not 
sufficient to satisfy his eager, thirsty spirit. While, to all appearance, 
he was occupied with musty documents and law-papers in his office, 
he was in reality tossed and struggling in the surges of a mental 
whirlpool. This went on till 1924, when his family heard with sur- 
prise that he had suddenly quitted his position at the bar, and entered 
the theological seminary of St. Sulpice. 
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If we examine carefully the history of most conversions, we shall 
gencrally find that, however sudden they were in appearance, they 
were preceded by a certain course of reasoning which led gradually 
to the result. The argument pursued by M. Lacordaire was as fo! 
lows: Society is a necessity. Christianity is necessary to society ; for 
by it alone can social order be maintained, and society itself brought 
te perfection. Therefore, Christianity must be true; not merely rela- 
tively and politically true, as many are ready to admit, but true with a 
truth that emanates from God, and bears the seal of His divinity upon 
it. Any other sort of truth would be secondary to this, and to sup- 
pose such possible would be to insult God, and degrade the relation 
of man to his Creator. 

Thus we see that his belief in society led him to belief in re- 
ligion. His mind began the process; his eager heart, thirsting for 
truth, continued it, till, almost before he was aware of it himself, the 
wings of his genius, that had so long beaten the prison-bars of doubt, 
expanded wide, and wafted him into the bosom of the Church. 

When he left the world to enter a seminary, he did not leave be- 
hind him that love of liberty he had acquired from infancy. On the 
contrary, he retained it during the whole of his life, and gave evidence 
of it as soon as he began to attract public attention. 

About 1830, he became connected with M. de Lammenais, the 
famous abbé-editor of The Future. This journal boldly disavowed the 
doctrine that there was a necessary connection between church and 
state—a doctrine then all-powerful at the court of the Restoration— 
but to which these young and enthusiastic thinkers refused to yield 
implicit belief. 

The work undertaken by Lammenais and his collaborators finally 
drew upon them the disapprobation of the Holy See ; while the others 
submitted reluctantly, Lacordaire, obedient to the last, complied with 
the wishes of his ecclesiastical superiors, without murmuring and 
without hesitation. 

About this time, too, he distinguished himself in a trial before the 
Chamber of Peers. He was one of three individuals accused of 
having opened and conducted a school without complying with the 
necessary legal regulations. The charges made by the attorney-gen- 
eral were parried by Lacordaire in a nervous impromptu speech, where 
he exhibited both the shrewdness of the advocate and the oratorical 
vehemence of the preacher. 

In 1834, he gave a series of discourses at Stanislaus College, and 
there, when he was thirty years of age, his hearers were made aware 
of his mighty power to sway an audience, and public attention was 
more closely directed to his remarkable talents, till, in 1835, Monsei- 
gneur de Quélen, Archbishop of Paris, advanced him still further in 
the successful career he had begun, by opening to him the first pulpit 
in the capital, that of Notre-Dame. 

Since the days of Fleury, of Massillon, and of Bourdaloue, a new 
generation had arisen, with new aspirations and ideas, to satisfy 
which the old classic style of former writers and orators was not suffi- 
cient. A new school of poets and authors had sprung up, responsive 
to the call of the impulsive generation, and boasted in its ranks such 
men as Chateaubriand, De Maistre, and Lammenais ; but till this time 
no preacher had appeared. When Father Lacordaire rose in the pulpit 
of Notre-Dame, his audience bowed submissively before his nervous, 
novel eloquence, and acknowledged that the hitherto-vacant place had 
found a fitting occupant. “ The Church,” he exclaimed, as he dilated 
upon the change and confusion incident to that period, “ the Church 
must now summon to her aid a style of preaching which it is difficult 
to define in exact terms, so multiform are the errors to be overcome, 
so various the minds to be convinced, but which may be called the 
true style of the Apostles. Beneath the sun of each succeeding cen- 
tury, the old serpent of error shifts his glittering coat, and appears 
invested with other colors. Therefore, the weapons of the preacher 
must vary in form, becoming now as supple as the ignorance they 
would fain enlighten, now as subtle as the errors they strive to over- 
throw, and these weapons, to prove effective, must ever be kept bright 
and sharp. Rhetorically-balanced sentences, constructed with all the 
skill of art, will not avail unless they serve, above every thing else, to 
inculcate the knowledge and love of God. Let us imitate, then, the 
glowing faith of St. Paul, whose earnestness carries conviction to our 
senses, though he expresses himself sometimes in ungrammatical 
Greek ; let us attain our object, rom | we may speak Greek as badly 
as did the Apostle.” 

Lacordaire pressed his arguments home to the hearts of the young 





men of the nineteenth century in language they were in the habit of 
using themselves, and startled them by his knowledge of their inmost 
thoughts. “You!” he cried to the crowd that blocked the cathedral 
aisle, “ you pretend to come here to listen to the word of God, while 
your hearts are swollen with pride! You know that you come, not to 
hear, but to criticise—not as scholars, but as judges!” 

And then these judges of. twenty years of age heard with astonish- 
ment their own style of language, their own sentiments, images, 
metaphors, ideas—nay, the very poetry they loved and wrote—flung 
back at them from the pulpit with terrible effect. Lacordaire’s pre- 
vious life in the world served him in good stead now. He knew the 
men of his century from actual association, and could direct his bat- 
teries at their weakest points. In this lay his great power ; for, it 
must be confessed, his logic was often feeble; the chain of his rea- 
soning often lacked a link; he would play upon words; he would in- 
vent definitions, and then make them prove what he pleased; his 
rapid imagination would skip from the summit of one fact to the top 
of another, and never note the valley between; he would fly over his- 
tory, taking a bird’s-eye glance at whatever suited his purpose, then, 
collecting widely-divergent circumstances, assemble them all in one 
focus with the burning-glass of his eloquence. 

It was his knowledge of the weaknesses and wants of the spring- 
ing generation that, surrounded him that gave him his greatest power ; 
and he found warm allies in the kindling imaginations and touched 
hearts of crowded youthful audiences. His facile finger touched the 
note just at the right time, just hard enough, to make the organ of 
humanity breathe a responsive assent. His language was often satu- 
rated with poetic appeals, which softened the senses and prepared 
them to receive the sterner teachings that followed with unquestioning 
acquiescence. 

“ God,” he said, on one occasion, “ has bestowed upon His Church 
this inestimable gift of love; and love, sooner or later, must touch all 
hearts, for all hearts are liable, at some time, to be overwhelmed with 
sorrow. Misfortune is king on this earth, and sways an imperious 
sceptre here below. Therefore, the Church can advance with confi- 
dence on her lofty mission, and conquer the world by this winning in- 
fluence of love; for she may extend her power wherever tears are 
shed, and tears are shed everywhere. Tears are the universal heritage 
of the human race. Tears are so natural to us that they would flow 
involuntarily from deep and mysterious sources—even were there no 
other cause for them—by virtue alone of that wonderful sadness which 
lurks everlastingly in, every human breast.” 

Three men, in times past, rendered the French pulpit illustrious— 
Bossuet, Bourdaloue, Massillon. 

The sermons of Bossuet have gained increased reputation for him 
since his death ; for, during his life, they were somewhat eclipsed and 
lost in the fame he acquired by other pursuits. Bourdaloue and Mas- 
sillon ranked in their time as masters in the art of preaching. Mas- 
sillon, with his rich development of subject, his learned, ingenious 
eloquence, has still charms for the reader, but wearies at last by some- 
thing in his style that savors of tedious flatness. Bourdaloue may be 
taken as the most favorable specimen of this grave and ponderous 
style of preaching. He opened his subject with admirable precision; 
his arguments were healthy, solid, exact; but he wanted brillianey of 
imagination to enliven his discourses, and power of vivid description 
to compel attention and keep the mind of his hearer from becoming 
fatigued. Now, Bourdaloue possessed too much of those very quali- 
ties which were wanting in Father Lacordaire. But the latter never 
fatigued his audience. Trumpet-tongued, he challenged attention 
from the outset, then dealt, right and left, flashing sword-strokes of 
oratory that left him master of the field, even if he did not succeed 
in capturing his bewildered opponents. Thus passed two years. Then 
Father Lacordaire suddenly left Notre-Dame—as suddenly as once be- 
fore he had abandoned his office and law-books—and went to study at 
Rome. There he entered the order of St. Dominic, and, when he re- 
turned to Paris, it was in the white habit of a Deminican preacher. 
His actions, as well as his language, seem often to have been dictated 
by sudden impulse—perhaps, in the successful commander-in-chief of 
an army, it would have been termed happy inspiration—which induced 
him thus abruptly to break off from one course of life, even in full 
tide of success, and adopt ancther, without knowing to what result it 
would lead. It was certainly an experiment attended with considera- 
ble risk to the reputation he had already gained, to ally himself with 
an order that had, if report be true, taken a prominent part in the 
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eruelties of the Inquisition, and fomented the crusade against the Al- | ceived a strong liking for his patient, and, procuring his release on 
bigenses. He risked losing the support, too, of the powerful rival | parole. took him to his own house, where he remained in comfort and 


order of the Jesuits. In 1841, he reappeared in the pulpit of Notre- 
Dame. Whatever may have been his doubts as to the effect of his 
change of life upon the popular mind, those doubts were pleasantly 
solved by the anxious multitudes who still pressed to listen to his 
teaching. 

In 1847, he delivered a funeral oration over General Drouot in the 
cathedral at Nancy, and produced an address which will bear compari- 
son, now, even with those masterpieces of sombre eloquence pro- 
nounced over Condé and Turenne. General Drouot was the son of a 
baker at Nancy; from this humble position he had risen by his own 
merits. So prudent and unassuming was his demeanor, so simple his 
tastes, so great his acquirements, so correct his habits, that Napoleon 
used to call him “the Philgsopher of the Grand Army.” Lacordaire 
described the sufferings and struggles of his boyhood, then painted in 
glowing contrast the brilliancy of his after-life: 

“The fondness young Drouot manifested for study induced his 
parents to allow him to attend school at a very early age; but this 
was not to interfere with other less agreeable duties at home. Return- 
ing from his lessons, he had to carry round bread to his father’s cus- 
tomers, or attend to the business of the shop. In the evening, the 
light was put out early, to save expense, and the poor young student 
considered himself lucky when there was sufficient moonlight to en- 
able him to go on reading. At two in the morning, work was resumed 
by the glimmer of a sluggish, smoky lamp, which often went out be- 
fore sunrise. Then the studious boy would creep to the open door of 
the oven, and, thus obtaining a rude apology for daylight, pore over 
the classic pages of Livy or Julius Cesar. 

“So passed his childhood. Yet the memory of that childhood 
lingered in his mind forever. It was not lost amid the roar of mighty 
battle-fields, where he directed successful batteries; nor was it effaced 
as he wandered, adorned with the insignia of military rank, among 
the imperial splendor of the Tuileries. Are you astonished at this? 
Do you wonder what charm could lurk in the memory of an humble 
home, and hang round the recollection of a laborious boyhood? I will 
tell you. It was the charm of innocence, of obscurity, of poverty ; 
for, sheltered by this triple buckler, he had grown up brave and hardy 
as a child of ancient Sparta—nay, I should rather say, as a true child 
of the Christian Church. The divine grace, which poured its inherent 
beauty upon his boyish heart in that pious, humble home, never de- 
serted him in after-years, but guided his maturer footsteps back, at 
last, to the spot whither he had so often turned in thought with happy, 
grateful remembrance.” , 

We have thus endeavored to trace Father: Lacordaire’s' career, and 
give some idea of his peculiar style. For a short time after the Revo- 
lution of ’48, he was a member of the National Assembly, but soon 
resigned that position, as though conscious that his power to benefit 
his fellow-men was better employed in the pulpit than the forum. He 
continued to preach and to attract, till, one day, toward the close of 
1861, the sad news spread throughout the Christian world that the 
golden bowl of his eloquence was broken at the fountain, and that the 
tones of his persuasive oratory would thrill the sobbing multitude no 
more. The departure of a great genius from among us is like the set- 
ting of the sun. Men wander about gloomily in the twilight, and gaze 
wistfully at those fading splendors which linger among the clouds 
to remind them of the brilliant luminary they have lost. 





AN INCIDENT OF THE LATE WAR. 





CLERGYMAN in Lexington, Virginia, who served as a chaplain 

in the Confederate army, from the beginning to the end of the 

late civil war, sends us an account of the following strange incident, 
which, he assures us, may be depended on as strictly true: 

Among the Confedcrates wounded at the battle of Antietam, who 
fell into the hands of the Union forces, was a young private of good 
family named F- , from the mountain region of Virginia. He was 
a boy at school when the war broke out, and abandoned his studies to 
shoulder a musket in the army of General Lee. He was shot through 
the lungs at Antietam, and, after lying for a long time on the field, was 
carried to a Union hospital, and tenderly cared for by a Maryland sur- 
geon attached to the Northern army, under whose skilful treatment 





security until he was exchanged, when he returned to the Confederate 
army. 

Some time later in the war, the Maryland surgeon, while with his 
regiment in Virginia, got separated from his comrades, and, being cut 
off from rejoining them by Early’s cavalry, took to the woods to avoid 
capture, and wandered for several days among the forests and moun- 
tains, until he became utterly exhausted with fatigue and hunger. In 
this desperate strait, he resolved to apply for help at the first house he 
should come to, even at the risk of being arrested and consigned to a 
rebel prison. He soon reached a dwelling of the better class, in which 
he found at home an intelligent-looking lady awd several small children, 
He made himself known as a surgeon in the Union army, and asked 
for food and shelter. The lady replied that a Federal surgeon had 
been very kind to her son while a prisoner of war, and for his sake she 
would do what she could for the stranger. This remark led to mutual 
inquiries and explanations, from which the Marylander learned that the 
house to which he had thus accidently wandered was the home of 
young F——,, his patient from the field of Antietam! It may easily 
be imagined that he was warmly welcomed to its hospitalities, and 
provided in due time with the means of regaining the Union lines in 
safety. 








THE TRAPPER’S CHRISTMAS CAROL, 


HE daring enterprise exhibited by the professional hunter, in the 
pursuit of fur-bearing animals, is but little known. Long before 
the southern and more hospitable portions of our continent were fa- 
miliar with the footsteps of civilized man, the vast regions stretching 
out from the shores of the great lakes toward the North Pole, were 
threaded by the fur-hunters, who, under the imposing title of the “ cou- 
riers of the woods,” left the settlements about Quebec and Montreal, 
and, by the aid of bark canoes, reached the actual heart of the conti- 
nent, the inhospitable shores of Lake Winnipeg. This journey accom- 
plished, the cold of approaching winter congealed the streams, and 
covered the earth with snow. Then the voyageur transformed himself 
into the hunter and trapper, and, armed with his trusty rifle, buried 
himself up in the deepest and most inhospitable forests, inhabited 
alone by wild game. It was, indeed, one of these hardy, adventurous 
men, who, more than seventy years ago, crossed the highest peaks of 
the Rocky Mountain chain, and then, following the banks of what is 
now known as Frazer River, descended until he reached the rock-bound 
coast of the Pacific, where he inscribed upon the eternal granite— 


“A. MACKENZIE, ARRIVED FROM CANADA BY LAND, 22p Juty, 1792.” 
But the majority of hunters have little else than courage or a taste 
for solitary life to recommend them. The class is recruited from al- 
most all civilized nations, and includes many men who have been over- 
whelmed by some great domestic calamity, or who have fled from justice, 
and find, away from the haunts of civilized man, a repose nowhere else 
accorded to them. Selecting a place favorable for their business, they 
make their lodge under some shelving rock, or build a burrow in the 
open ground, sufficiently large to accommodate themselves, and store the 
peltries they gather up through the hunting-season. For long months 
they have no excitement but danger; the constant glare of the snow, 
produces semi-blindness ; the sameness and coarseness of their food 
bring on scurvy; and often they find themselves buried beneath a 
mountain snow-drift, their futile efforts to escape from which fre- 
quently ending in death. 
When successful, the hunter secures as rich prizes the skins of 
the black bear, the wolverine, the pine marten, the weasel, otter, red 
fox, lynx, and ice-hare,. But there is one animal the hunter hates, 
because of its destructiveness, its want of any commercial value, but 
especially for its cruelty in success, and its cowardice under even imagi- 
nary disaster—we allude to the wolf. This animal is held to be without 
a redeeming trait, if we except the satisfaction it affords the hunter to 
devote him to destruction. 
The scene presented by our illustration tells its own story. The 
savory viands of a cooked meal, that steams up from the hunter's 
lodge, together with bits of effective bait, that have been with ma- 
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have attracted an immense drove of these ravenous creatures, and 
their starved stomachs make them howl with impotent anger when 
they discover that there is no living victim or dead carcass to appease 
their insatiable appetites. This is the lonely hunter’s only Christmas 
carol, and it affords him great delight to hear the evidences of misery 
and suffering among his most despised enemies. Stealing out with his 
rifle, he will certainly lay one formidable monster low, and, if the beast’s 
companions are not too frightened by the catastrophe to run, they may 
possibly turn upon their wounded companion and rend him piece- 
meal, to satisfy their thirst for blood. 

With the first opening of spring, these hardy adventurers gather 
up the products of their winter’s work, and, reaching the open streams 
by the aid of birchen canoes, soon strike the large rivers, at the mouths 
of which are situated the traders’ forts. The sight of human beings 
for the instant destroys their reserve, and they give themselves up to 
rude mirth and coarse enjoyments, among which are pony, boat, and 
foot racing, shooting at marks, jumping, wrestling, and last, but not 
least, the indulgence in whiskey, which is frequently followed by fights, 
and the waste of their hard-earned money. Such is the history of the 
majority of these reckless men. 

The “ free trapper” considers himself a superior man to the “ hire- 
ling,” who is a constant employé of a fur-company, and in his wild way 
shows his independence by his proud bearing and senseless extrava- 
gance. Having, after his fashion, enjoyed his brief season of repose, 





THE TRAPPER'’S CHRISTMAS FRIENDS. 











-» 





and probably in debt to the “ trading-station ” for his equipments for 
a new hunt, he leaves the gay revels of the frontier post, and again 
plunges into the silent wilderness, to live for months alone, with no 
companions but the wild animals he sacrifices as game. It is a sin- 
gular life, and, to denizens dependent for happiness upon the excite- 
ments of a metropolitan city, difficult to appreciate or understand. 





THE WOMAN OF BUSINESS. 
A NOVEL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BACHELOR OF THE ALBANY.” 





CHAPTER XXXVI.—THE FESTIVITIES AT FOXDEN, AND WHO 
GRACED THEM. HOW MRS. UPJOHN WAS USED IN HER OWN 
HOUSE, AND HOW MR. COSIE’S PROMOTION SPOILED HER AP- 
PETITE. 

Wuen the gayety once commenced there was plenty of it. If Mrs. 
Upjohn loved any thing more, it was state and importance, and she 
now began to make herself really felt as the great lady of the country. 
Suddenly she now blazed forth as Mrs. Rowley Upjohn Rowley of Oak- 
ham. People lengthen their names as they grow great; the world 
smiles at first, but it acquiesces at last; it being worth nobody’s while 
to ask questions. . 
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The party now in the house, besides Lord Stromness, consisted of 
the two Miss Lovibonds, a pair of rattling beauties whose faces were 
all their fortunes ; they were invited because such girls were necessary 
to attract the kind of men Mrs. Upjohn Wanted. Heavy men enough 
they were, Heaven knows; so much so that Captain Motley, a heavy 
dragoon, and one of the heaviest, was a star among them; and it 
would not have been easy to say in what his starriness consisted, 
except that he changed his costume five or six times a day.. There was 
Mr. Bittern, too, with a beak and voice like a macaw’s, and whose sole 
merit was a knack he had of saying unpleasant things, with the air of 
meaning nothing particular. There was also a Mr. Strangeways, who 
never knew anybody, but knew everybody’s brother or cuusin; and 
Mr. Paul Pickford, a relative of the Rowleys, who passed his life with 
a cigar in his mouth, on the lookout for something under Government. 
Paul happened once to be at a house Where Mrs. Rowley was staying, 
and one day, in taking a short cut across the lawn, where the ground 
was marshy, he got himself into a mess. Mrs. Rowley, who saw him 
from a window, exclaimed, “ Paul has got into something at last.” 

There was also Colonel Bungalow, a dreary old Indian, who had 
killed a tiger, and made every one wish that the brute had killed him; 
and Mr. Greenwich, a would-be astronomer, who lounged about half 
asleep all the day, but, as soon as the sun set, was as lively as a bat, 
came out with a telescope under his arm, and insisted on teaching the 
ladies the names of the stars, and showing them Jupiter’s belts, with- 
out being very particular whether the planet was Jupiter himself or 
Venus. This scientific gentleman, with Mr. Bittern and the Indian, 
was quartered at the hotel. 

The ladies, besides the Lovibonds, included a keen corpulent card- 
playing dowager, Mrs. Rollick, well known in every Continental casino, 
and her niece, Miss Bracken, a buxom botanist, with a specialty for 
lichens and ferns; there was also Mrs. Rous, a bustling widow, who 
controlled the arrangements of every house she was in, if her usurpa- 
tion was for a moment brooked; Miss Tucker, tall, thin, and thirty, 
with blue spectacles, and the march of a drum-major; and little Mrs. 
St. Ives, from the Land’s-End, who knew all the cromlechs in the 
shire, and had the story of the “ Nine Merry Maidens ” at her fingers’ 
ends. 

Several families, too, whose houses were within practicable dis- 
tances, were now beginning to come down to their seats; so that there 
were soon young people enough for balls and archery meetings, and all 
the amusements that require a large muster. In short, there was 
promise of dissipation enough to glut even Mrs. Rowley Upjohn, who 
grew brighter daily, as did her daughter also, who was beginning to 
see Lord Stromness with her mother’s eyes, and get reconciled to his 
years and whiskers. His lordship, on his part, without being demon- 
strative, was behaving as well as any mother could wish, and, except 
that Mr. Bittern every now and then made untoward allusions to fam- 
ily matters, Mrs. Upjohn’s felicity was perfect as long as she was al- 
lowed to be mistress in her own house. But, unfortunately, the suc- 
«ess of Mrs. Upjohn’s hospitalities depended on all occasions, as well 
as this, much less on herself than on her guests. Parties in country 
‘houses are managed in as many different ways as parties in politics, 
and it is not always the nominal head who rules. Some people have 
the good sense to leave their guests to amuse themselves, only provid- 
ing the means (horses, carriages, boats, billiards, etc.), as well as they 
can. Others insist on being supreme under their own roofs, but in 
this case all depends on the tact and taste with which the supremacy 
is maintained. As long as Mrs. Upjohn took the reins she miscarried 
deplorably ; and, sooner or later, she was always obliged to resign the 
box, and allow a faction of her guests to order every thing, which they 
generally did in secret committees, generally held after breakfast, at 
which, if the lady of the house had been present, she would often have 
heard remarks that were not flattering. 

One particular morning, for instance, after the company had been 
not many days assembled, it would not have gratified Mrs. Upjohn to 
have heard such a discussion as the following: 

“This won’t do at all,” said Mrs. Rous, “ if we are to stay here for 
two or three weeks. I have no notion of coming down to breakfast 
at any hour I am ordered. Dinner is another thing, of course; but I 
won’t be rung down to breakfast.” 

“T quite agree with you,” said Mrs, Ives, “though I always like to 
comply with the mistress of the house.” 

“The matron of the establishment, you mean,” said Mr. Bittern, 


“Fie, Mr. Bittern!” said Mrs. Rollick; “remember walls have 
ears; and, besides, she really does act the lady surprisingly some- 
times.” . 

“ And there’s another thing,” said Mrs. Rous, authoritatively ; “ why 
shouldn’t we have coffee on the terrace on a fine evening, instead of 
sitting in a stupid circle in the drawing-room ?—after all, this is not 
Windsor Castle.” : 

“Let us have it on the terrace to-night,” said several voices. 

“You shall,” said Mrs. Rous; “I take it on myself.” ? 

“ And, Mrs. Rous, dear,” said Mrs. Rollick, “when you are about 
it, could you not manage to get poor Captain Motley a rubber before 
dianer ? ” 

“ One word for Motley and two for herself,” murmured Mr. Bittern, 
but not in a tone for Mrs. Rollick to hear. 

“T’ll see about that too,” said Mrs. Rous. “ Oh, in a day or two, 
I hope, we'll get things right. After all, to do her justice, she is not 
hard to manage; one has only to tell her that such a thing is done in 
one grand house, and such a thing in another, that they do this at 
Trentham, and that at Knowsley, and you can make her do any thing. 
I think I can promise you and Captain Motley your rubber before din- 
ner.” 

“Oh, don’t think of me at all,” said Mrs, Rollick, who was just 
the most inveterate whist-player in England; “but the poor captain 
always looks, about six o’clock, as if he were going to hang himself, 
and I know it’s for want of his innocent rubber. We never play 
higher than half-sovereigns.” 

“For my part,” said Mr. Bittern, “I have every thing I want in 
this house, except freedom of speech.” 

“Oh, really, Mr. Bittern, I never should have expected you to make 
that complaint,” said Mrs. St. Ives. 

“And why not? I’m positively tongue-tied. I never was in a 
house where s0 many topics are tabooed, or where there seem to be 
so many cupboards and a skeleton in every one of them.” 

“You tongue-tied, indeed!” said Miss Lovibond; “do let me cut 
the string.” And she ran over to him with a pair of scissors. 

“ Hush, hush!” said Mrs. Rollick, raising her finger. 

“The matron coming?” said Mr. Bittern. 

“Hush !”. said Mrs. Rous. 

And the sweeping in of Mrs. Upjohn broke up the committee. 

If Mr. Bittern’s tongue was tied in the morning, it was rather too 
loose at night for the comfort of his hostess. But, to do him justice, 
he trod on her corns on this occasion without malice prepense. 

“What have you been doing with yourself all day, Mr. Bittern?” 
said Mrs. Rous, as soon as they sat down to dinner. 

“Strolling about,” he replied; “and I had an adventure. I was 
really in a most dafiyerous situation.” 

“Fell among thieves!” said Miss Bracken. 

“Worse,” said Mr. Bittern ; “among beauties. I came upon a gang 
of them on the other side of the river—three bouncing rosy country 
girls, with the delicious name of Cosie. Really, Mrs, Upjohn, we must 
petition you to ask them to your next dance.” 

Mrs. Upjohn pretended not to hear, but Miss Upjohn gave Mr. Bit- 
tern to understand that the Cosies were not people to be invited; they 
were only retired tradespeople from London. 

“But when the father’s a deputy-lieutenant of the county,” said 
Mr. Bittern. 

“ Oh no,” said Mrs. Upjohn, “ you are misinformed; Mr. Cosie is no 
such thing.” 

“T can only say,” said Mr. Bittern, “that my authority is his own 
daughters; he has just been appointed.” 

Nobody at the table could understand why Mrs. Upjohn was so an- 
noyed as she was by this seemingly unimportant event. Her face sud- 
denly assumed that black look, and her eye flamed with that sinister 
expression, which they had not worn for some time, at least before 
company. However, she controlled the busy member until she was 
alone in her dressing-room with her daughter, when the evening was 
over. There she indulged it with her usual freedom, attributing Mr. 
Cosie’s promotion to Mrs. Rowley’s influence, and ending by declaring 
that her husband should never wear his uniform of D. L. again. 
Another exasperating incident, even more exasperating, happened 
not long after, but it will be related more properly in connection with 
the events in the next chapter. 





subduing his scream to an audible whisper. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL—LORD STROMNESS GOES RABBIT-SHOOTING. 
MR. ARNAUD PREACHES AN ODD SERMON, AND MRS. UPJOHN 
GIVES A PICNIC. 

Tuere being nothing now to interfere with his rabbit-shooting, 
Lord Stromness took his gun one fine morning, and, accompanied by 
three other men of the party, went over to the islands. The best 
shooting was on the island where Arnaud had quartered himself. His 
hut was situated on a narrow plateau.of heath and gorse, both now in 
high bloom. A wall of lofty rocks sheltered it on one side, while the 
other sloped sheer down to the sea, which on the calmest of summer 
days breaks on that coast in musical thunder. The path the sports- 
men followed on landing led them, after some time, to the wall of 
rocks, through a cleft in which it wound upward, by a sort of rude 
spiral stair, until you gained the top of the gorge, and stood right 
over the hut, or shed. Except for a slender column of smoke, nobody 
would have suspected the existence of a human habitation in such a 
spot, for it was as solitary as it was wild; the dwellings of the natives 
being on another side of the island. Among the crags, as they as- 
cended, Lord Stromness and his friends got some shots, and bagged a 
few conies, after which they descended toward the hut, the door of 
whic stood open; but there was no one there. They looked in, and 
werw greatly surprised at what they saw. On a rude table in the mid- 
dle lay a gun and powder-flask, a pocket telescope, a Bible which was 
open, several other books, and, what surprised them most of all, some 
letters were lying about in a lady’s hand. The floor was covered with 
coarse matting, the walls were merely whitewashed, the furniture of 
the most modest kind, the only wardrobe was a rope slung across the 
hut, from which hung all the raiment the owner probably had beyond 
the clothes on his back. On a slow peat-fire sifmmered a pot, which 
sent forth a savory smell, as if something like an Irish stew was in 
preparation for the dinner of the luxurious proprietor. 

“ Very extraordinary,” said Lord Stromness, “at once so wild and 
so civilized. I only wish the master of the house were at home.” 

“TI feel as if I could sit down and dine with him,” said Captain 
Motley; “ that mess smells so well; he seems to take good care of 
himself, great a divine as he is.” 

“ Let us leave him a brace of rabbits,” said Lord Stromness, “ and 
proceed ; we may possibly meet this singular personage on our walk.” 

They left the place, and wandered here and there through the 
bracken and purple heath, enjoying the beauties of the isle too much 
to do the rabbits much harm; but for some time not a human being 
appeared. At length, near the top of a granite ridge which ran 
across the island, Captain Motley, whose sight was the best of the 
party, descried a remarkable figure, which he pointed out immediately 
to his companions. Whoever it was, his back was turned to the 
sportsmen ; he seemed to have climbed the ridge, and to be now about 
to go down on the other side. 

“ He’s a giant,” said Lord Stromness, “ we ought to have left him 
all the rabbits.” 

“ Hermit, or pirate, or whatever he is,” said the captain, “how he 
strides along, and how lustily be smokes ; what a cloud he sends out 
at every puff!” 

Arnaud, for of course it was he, was soon hidden from them by the 
nature of the ground, and it took a quarter of an hour to gain the 
summit of the ridge themselves. When they did, they saw a curious 
and striking spectacle. 

On a number of huge stones, arranged in a small irregular semi- 
circle, and probably one of the countless Druidical monuments of the 
county, were seated some twenty or thirty people of both sexes and 
all ages, probably the majority of the wild population of the island. 
In front of this uncouth audience, on a block more elevated than the 
others, sat Arnaud with one leg across the other in a careless, loun- 
ging, conversational posture, still smoking his pipe energetically, but 
talking powerfully between the puffs, and evidently riveting, both 
by his speech and gesticulations, the attention of his hearers in 
a marvellous way. Some of them were smoking too, but the pipes 
of many had gone out in the earnestness of their listening. 

The sportsmen held their breath, with curiosity and interest, and 
gradually approached the spot. They were observed by all without 


any interruption, either of Arnaud’s talk or of his hearers’ attention. 

It was a kind of conversational sermon, or lecture, he was deliver- 
ing in this odd fashion, and they soon discovered that the pipe itself 
was supplying him with quaint but striking illustrations of the 
lessons he wished to enforce. 





“Tt was once a green leaf,” he told them, the weed that stuffed 
their pipes ; “such was all flesh, such the state of man—to-day green 
and flourishing, to-morrow cut down and withered. When you 
smoke, my friends, think of your mortality. And when you knock 
the ashes out of your pipes, as they fall to the ground, and mix with 
the dust, think of it again, for your dust returns to the earth also, 
Let us take another lesson from our pipes. See how foul they soon 
grow within, and must be cleansed, or they are only fit to be flung 
away. So it is with ourselves—foul with evil thoughts and evil 
passions, until the words of truth awaken the conscience, or until 
God touches our hearts. Think of all this, good people, when you 
smoke. Again: this tobacco, given us for our use and comfort, is 
but a small plant, but let it remind us that a great plant likewise 
was cut down for our advantage—a divine plant, no less.great than 
the Vine of the heavenly vineyard, the Vine of God’s own husbandry, 
planted in His mercy for us, and cut down for our etertial wel- 
fare.” 

Here he stopped to rekindle his pipe, which had gone out, borrow- 
ing a light from the fisherman nearest to him. While he was doing 
this, he continued: “We cannot light our pipes, my friends, with- 
out fire; and even so, when our hearts are cold and our souls dark, 
we must light them up and warm them with the heavenly flame of 
love—the love of God, or, which is the same thing, the love of one 
another.” 

Here he stopped again, and gave one of his strenuous puffs. The 
spiral wreath of blue vapor mounted slowly to the sky, and gradually 
melted away in the firmament. Arnaud gazed upward and followed 
it with his bright, earnest eyes while it ascended the blue concave. 

“Mark,” he cried, with solemnity, “ how it climbs the sky ; behold 
how it goes up from earth to heaven, and seems to unite both! Let 
our hearts ascend in like manner in prayer to our Father which is 
in heaven, Prayer is the incense of a sincere and fervent heart, and 
never goes up to God but His mercy and His love come down to man. 
Let us therefore pray in the words which our great Prophet and 
Master has Himself taught us.” 

He knelt; all knelt with him; the sportsmen who had not come 
there to pray, knelt down with the rest, and Arnaud repeated the 
sublime and simple form which priests, in flat disobedience to the 
express words of Christ Himself, dilute into tedious liturgies with 
such vain superfluity of verbiage. 

So ended the short service; the strangest, but the most impressive 
that the sportsmen had ever assisted at, though Lord Stromness, at 
least, had heard in the Highlands, during the Secession, rough and 
eloquent men minister and preach on the hill-side, under the roof of 
heaven. 

Lord Stromness and the rest would gladly have introduced them- 
selves to Arnaud when the meeting broke up, but he had not the 
opportunity; for Arnaud was gone almost as soon as he rose from 
his knees, and strode away in an opposite direction. On their return 
to Foxden, the account they gave the company at dinner of the 
scene they had witnessed, and the striking figure, and still more 
striking and eccentric preaching of the singular missionary, excited 
so much interest in the company, a little jaded with the heavy 
routine of the Foxden entertainments, that an expedition to the 
island was immediately proposed for an early day, if the sea should 
be smooth enough to make it safe and agreeable. What chiefly, 
however, piqued Mrs. Upjohn’s curiosity was, not the account of the 
sermon, but an observation made by Mr. Pickford, who sat beside 
her. 

“T don’t know,” he said, “whether you ever saw the late Mr. 
Evelyn?” 

“No, never,” she replied. 

“Well,” said Mr. Pickford, “I knew him, and this strange 
preacher reminded me of him in several respects, not only his 
features, in which there is a strong resemblance, but his voice and 
gesticulation, which are Mr. Evelyn's all over, particularly when 
he was riding one of his benevolent hobbies. Do you know any thing 
about him? I should not be surprised if he was an Evelyn.” 

Mrs. Upjohn knew nothing, but said that a picnic on the island 
would probably enable them to find out who he was; and in announ- 
cing the picnic to her guests, she spoke in a highly-patronizing way 
of the admirable young man who was sacrificing himself for the 
benefit of the poor ignorant people, and, only for the presence of 
Lord Stromness, would not have lost the opportunity of hitting Mr. 
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Blackadder hard for having left the good work to be done by a | ing and growing impatient: “I don’t think there’s a sycophant, or a 
stranger. hypocrite, or a tuft-hunter, or a spendthrift, in all my diocese; the 


The day on the island was a very jolly one. A place was fixed 
for the dinneron the heath, and while the servants were spreading 
it out, Mrs. Upjohn and her friends strolled about, in knots of two or 
three, taking different directions, it having been previously agreed 
that whoever fell in with Arnaud should invite him, in Mrs. Upjohn’s 
name, to the banquet. Lord Stromness, fearing that the gayest and 
most thoughtless of the party might not behave with becoming 
reverence, in case another service should be found going on, such as 
he had been present at, affected to have forgotten the way to the 
place; but, when the party had broken up into knots, he conducted 
Mrs. Upjohn herself, her daughter, and Mr. Pickford, as nearly as 
he could in the proper direction. But when they reached the spot 
it was deserted and silent; only some ravens were croaking among 
the stones, where “the voice of one crying in the wilderness” had 
been heard on the former occasion. 

“Perhaps we shall find him in his hut,” said Mrs. Upjohn. 

“Let us try,” said Lord Stromness, and led the way to the spot. 

This time the wild man was at home; they found him lying at 
full length on his back, in the heath before his door, reading a 
letter, his gun at his side, corresponding with his costume much 
better than his costume did with the duties which he discharged. Lord 
Stromness was well pleased that he had not brought the rollicking 
Miss Lovibonds with them, for it would not have been easy to keep 
them to their good behavior in presence of a spectacle which 
certainly had its ludicrous side. But, whatever might have been the 
first impulse of Mrs. Upjohn and her daughter, the moment Arnaud 
rose to salute them, his dignified deportment suppressed every incli- 
nation to ridicule. Without making a word of apology for the pov- 
erty of his mansion, he merely said that he could offer them more 
luxurious seats out of doors than he could within, and, at the same 
time, motioned the ladies to a divan of Nature’s upholstery, which 
might indeed have vied with any couch at Foxden, both for softness 
and color. 

Mrs. Dpjohn was condescending enough to take the seat offered 
her, which she did, however, in her grandest way, spreading out her 
voluminous silks over the heather. She had already learned Arnaud’s 
name, and addressed him by it with many more fine speeches than 
it is mecessary to record. She had heard such reports of his elo- 
quence, and of the wonderful good he was doing, that she could not 
rest until she had made a pilgrimage to his cell. No words could 
express her admiration for the heroic self-sacrifices he was making, 
giving up all the pleasures of this life and all the opportunities of 
distinguishing himself in the world. She declared she would not 
have believed such a man existed if she had not seen him with her 
own eyes. 

“As to the pleasures of this life, Mrs. Upjohn,” replied Arnaud, 
who did not doubt for a moment who this very superb lady was, 
“that depends on the notions of pleasure a man has. According to 
my notions of things, the life I lead is as pleasant as a man can rea- 
sonably expect to have.” 

“But you must still allow me,” she insisted, “to admire more 
than I can express the sacrifices you make of yourself for others, 
with talents like yours, which, if they were only known to the public, 
would almost certainly lead to promotion, perhaps even to a bish- 
opric.” 

Arnaud now laughed outright. 

“A bishopric!” he cried; “‘why, madam, I consider myself a 
bishop already : 

‘I’m bishop of all I eurvey, 
My right there is none to dispute :’ 


this hut is my palace ; this island is my see; and, if I have no fine 
linen to boast of, I think I’ve got purple enough, for you see I roll in 
it. Don’t talk to me of bishoprics. I once saw a bishop in London, 
and I wouldn’t have all the buttons of his gaiters to do and undo every 
day of my life for his rank ard his fortune.” 

“You would have a valet or a chaplain to do all that for you,” 
said Lord Stromness, who, being a Presbyterian, had no objection to 
the fling at episcopacy. 

“Well, at all events, dear Mr. Arnaud,” persevered Mrs. Upjohn, 
“it must be a great privation to a man like you to live in this kind of 
society.” 

“Very good society, madam, I assure you,” replied Arnaud, warm- 


men are honesé and laborious, the women industrious and chaste, and 
they drink their tea, let me tell you, without taking away the charac- 
ters of their neighbors.” 

“Qh, no doubt,” said Mrs. Upjohn, who did not like some points 
in this speech, and fidgeted on her seat, as if there was a little of the 
furze latent among the heather, “the poor have their humble virtues, 
which nobody admires more than I do; I make it a rule to stand up 
for the poor, as my poor dear father always did, but then I can’t for- 
get that they have their faults too.” 

“Oh yes, they have,” said Arnaud, regarding her fixedly and 
almost sternly; “they have their faults and their passions like other 
people. I am sorry to say, I have even met with instances of envy 
and covetousness among them, though you would hardly believe it. 
When I came here first, there were two sisters—” 

“T’m afraid, Mr. Arnaud, we must leave you,” said Mrs. Upjohn, 
wriggling again on her soft cushion. 

“ Let us hear about the two sisters,” said one of the gentlemen. 

“ Oh, it’s a very short story,” said Arnaud, “and only shows that 
the poor have the same passions as the rich. One of the sisters had 
an old copper kettle willed her on a dirty scrap of paper by an uncle 
who was dying, and the other was as furious as if it had been a landed 
estate ; so she stole into the dead man’s hut, the night before he was 
buried, and what do you think she did ? ” 

“ Made away with the kettle, I presume,” said Mrs. Upjohn, grow- 
ing very impatient. 

“No, ma’am,” said Arnaud, “she made away with the will.” 

“ Very interesting, indeed—a very amusing story,” said Mrs. Up- 
john, getting up in as great a hurry as if she was pricked all over, 
through silks and buckram and every thing. If Lord Stromness had 
not reminded her, she would have gone away without inviting Mr. Ar- 
naud to dinner, which, however, she did with tolerable courtesy, 
though it cost her an effort. 

But Arnaud declined the honor with studied civility. The letter 
he held in his hand, he said, announced the death of an aged relative 
in the Valleys of Piedmont. 

Before they went, however, Mr. Pickford, in saluting Arnaud, 
asked him—if the question was not impertinent—whether he was not 
a relative of the Evelyn family, excusing himself for making the inquiry 
by the strong resemblance which he had remarked. 

“Not at all,” replied Arnaud; “I knew Mr. Evelyn when I was a 
boy ; but my family are simple Vaudois peasants.” 

Saying this, he bowed to the whole party, and turned into his 
hut. 

“It is very strange,” said Mr. Pickford to Mrs. Upjohn, who had 
meanwhile been recovering from the perturbation into which the para- 
ble of the copper kettle had thrown her ;, “ but the likeness strikes me 
even more to-day than it did on the former occasion.” 

“ He has plenty of self-conceit, whoever he is,” said Mrs. Upjohn. 
“Tt is easy for a man to despise bishoprics and other good things, 
who has never been tempted, nor is likely to be tempted, with them. 
I dare say he is very good, and all that, but he may have other 
reasons for burying himself here besides those he wishes to get credit 
for.” 

Mr. Pickford, having his own thoughts to occupy him, continued 
to walk at her side without attending to what she was saying. At 
length he said, rather abruptly— 

“ What a serious matter it would be to Mrs. Rowley, if her brother 
were to turn up!” 

Mrs. Upjohn gave a little start, but whatever motion she betrayed 
at the new idea suggested by the question, her parasol concealed from 
Mr. Pickford, who, without waiting for a reply, or pursuing the topic 
further, joined the other ladies of the party. 

In a few moments more they arrived at the place where the dinner 
was spread, and in the general devotion to the cold chickens and claret- 
cup, Arnaud was soon forgotten, except by one member of the party, 
who seldom did so little justice to her dinner. 

The sun had sunk in the Atlantic when the party regained the 
terra firma. They landed, not at the place where they had embarked, 
but on a point clsse under the decayed manor-house of old Oakham, 
near which the carriages had been ordered to take them up. Mrs. 
Upjohn and her daughter were walking side by side talking earnestly 








together of the singular likeness observed by Mr. Pickford. When 
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they came under the old house, they observed, with nothing short 
of amazement, that there was a scaffolding about one side of it, and 
scattered about were heaps of lime and sand, and masons’ tools, un- 
mistakable signs that repairs were intended, if they had not been 
actually commenced. 

“ What can this mean ?” said Mrs. Upjohn, aside to her daughter, 
for the rest of the party were close to them. 

“Tt just means, mamma,” replied Harriet, in the same tone, “ that 
we are not done with Mrs. Rowley yet.” 

“Was there ever such audacity? It must be the girls who are 
doing it, or she must be doing it with their money.” 

“Tt comes to the same thing,” said Harriet. 

As Mrs. Upjohn was stepping into her carriage, she asked her foot- 
man whether he knew any thing about the building that was going 
on, or who ordered it. 

“Mr. Cosie, ma’am, they say; the works were only begun this 
morning.” 

Lord Stromness was just behind, so no remarks were made, and 
the deepening twilight helped the ladies of Foxden to conceal their 
feelings. 

Mrs. Upjohn had a headache when she got home, and kept her 
room that evening. 

Before she went to her pillow, she was joined by her daughter, but 
it cannot be necessary te repeat in detail the amiable conversation 
which they held together. In the course of it the fair mother got up 
repeatedly, and raged about the room in her dimity, like a white squall. 
She saw, as clear as daylight, that she was not going to have a quiet 
reign of it, with all her precautions. As her daughter had said, they 
were not done with Mrs. Rowley yet. 

“ It is plain she has too much left,” said Miss Upjohn, rather sleep- 
ily, for she was tired after the day. 

“ Nothing left, perhaps, if everybody had his rights,” stormed the 
‘mother. 

“Some people are very hard to crumple up,” said the daughter, 
going away to her room. 

“ Crumpled up she shall be,” said the mother, passionately stamp- 
ing the floer when she was alone. “I have an account to settle with 
her yet, great an accountant as she thinks herself. I'll never rest 
until I find out who that young man is, little as I like him.” 

By a remarkable coincidence, the same question that molested Mrs. 
Upjohn’s slumbers that night, was also disquieting, in his solitude, 
the very gentleman in whom she was so amiably interested. He did 
not know who he was any more than the lady of Foxden. The letter, 
already alluded to, had informed him of something that touched him 
nearer than the death of the old pastor, the protector of his childhood, 
who had so long survived in complete mental paralysis the night in 
which his life had been saved by Alexander’s prowess. 

“ Your old friend,” said the letter, “ has at last been released, and 
had, in his last moments, an extraordinary, but not, I believe, unpre- 
cedented, revival of his faculties vouchsafed to him—it would seem 
providentially—to enable him to make a disclosure, which has aston- 
ished us all here, and will no doubt equally astonish you. Briefly, he 
was not your uncle, nor were you the child of your reputed Italian 
parents, Who your parents were, he knew not. All we could gather 
from him was, that, on the death of your reputed mother, she had 
confided you to his care, with the custody of a box containing docu- 
ments of the utmost importance, exacting from him a solemn promise 
not to deliver it to you, or acquaint you with the fact that you were 
not her son, until you should attain the age of five-and-twenty. That 
box—most unfortunately, I fear, for you—lies buried forever with the 
ruins of the house in which you passed your childhood, and, if ever the 
secret it containg shall be disclosed, it must probably be by means 
impossible for us to divine. We must only pray that the same Power 
which has permitted even so little to be revealed in so strange a way, 
wiil, in His own good time, bring the whole mystery to light. There 
is nothing more for me to add, but that all these valleys pray for 
you as I do; and, whatever may be your true origin, will always honor 
and love you as one of their worthiest sons.” 

Such was the singular communication which Arnaud held in his 
hand, and had only glanced at, when Mrs. Upjohn and her friends vis- 
ited him, and which left him the same problem to solve which that 
beneficent lady was so anxious to solve for him, if only she could do 
so in a way of her own. 

In one sense he was no longer a man of obscure origin, he was not 





the son of the Vaudois peasant; but, in another sense, his birth was 
obscurer than ever, for he had now no known father at all. Reflect- 
ing on this, his thoughts naturally reverted to his old benefactor, Mr. 
Evelyn, whom he had often heard, not only from Alexander and Wood- 
ville, but from Mrs. Rowley herself, and, last of all, that very day 
from Mr. Pickford, that he so strongly resembled. Beyond the like- 
ness, and the circumstance that his age would tally with that of Mrs, 
Rowley’s brother, if he was in existence, there was nothing to give 
the color of probability to such an idea; and, if he did not at once 
dismiss it from his mind, it was only to think what a calamity it would 
be if he were indeed Mr. Evelyn’s son and heir, and what a monster he 
would be to wish it. He would havé counted himself the most abject 
slave of Mammon that ever crawled the earth, if he had not shrunk with 
horror from the idea of ousting his sister from the only property her 
enemies had left her, only because they could not touch it. If that 
was the secret the box contained, he rejoiced that the fallen mountain 
covered it. His first natural impulse was to communicate to Mrs. 
Rowley the news he had received from the Valleys. He intended it 
that night when he went to rest, but he reflected, on his pillow, that 
she might possibly jump at the very inferences he dreaded, and take 
he knew not what steps to work them out. She was capable of spar- 
ing no expense to disentomb that box, out of friendship for him, regard- 
less of any consequences to herself. The thought delayed the approach 
of sleep, and troubled it when at last it came. Arnaud seldom woke 
so unrefreshed as he did on the following morning, but after a plunge 
in the Atlantic his giantship was himself again. 

Mrs. Upjohn was calmer the next morning also, on reflection that 
the manor-house was much too dilapidated to be made fit for habita- 
tion at least for several months; and where else could Mrs. Rowley 
possibly plant herself, if she had the brass to attempt another invasion 
of Cornwall ? 

In the hall of Foxden, which was also the billiard-room, hung a 
counterpart of Mr. Cosie’s map of the little peninsula, which the reader 
has already seen. Often had Mrs. Upjohn stood before it, exulting in 
the thought that Foxden and “‘ The Meadows” were the only houses in 
the district which a family of any position could possibly occupy. 
Where else could her rival lay her head, unless she pitched her tent 
on the common, like a gypsy, or settled in some cavern along the coast ? 
Now that sense of perfect security, the sauce of all human enjoyment, 
was gone, but still the dreaded danger was not immediate; there would 
be time enough to take her measures when she had made up her mind 
what measures to take. For the present season, at least, her suprem- 
acy seomed safe enough. 

{To BE CONTINUED.] 





OF CHRISTMAS. 





HETHER, in their frequent dealing with the theme, Literature 

and Art have always quite done justice to the “Sweet Feast 

of Christmas,” is, to our thought, somewhat questionable. In so far 

as both have impersonated it, the festival has come to us as the twin 

brother of the tottering old Year. Sometimes, indeed, with red holly- 

berries about his brow; sometimes with a cornucopia of bounties, 
which leads us to wonder, and especially in the estimate of the 

“ Chimnie’s sinuous and smutty track,” 


how the gray-beard could venture upon the distribution. He laughs 
indeed : as a quaint poet has it— 
“ His very foot has music in’t 
As he comes up the stair; ” 

and yet the rosy cheek and beaming smile remind us of Thomson’s 
description of Chaucer : 

“The laughing, venerable sage,” 
rather than of the glad and gladdening youth. For we think the lat- 
ter the true representative of Christmas. True, his life is that of 
almost two decades of centuries. For the sake of generations to 
come, however, we are happy in the conceit that he is yet in his mi- 
nority. If, in the procession of the seasons, he must ever accompany 
that grave personage who, in the semblance of the year, with scythe 
and hour-glass in hand, has so often and solemnly taught us of our 
frail estate, we greatly prefer that it should be as the acolyte of his 
benediction than as the partner in his infirmities. The fragrant in- 
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cense of the Nativity may well float about the white vestments and 
trembling steps of a hoary age, and art do something more for us 
than it has yet done, in picturing the gentle and sweet ministry of the 
“ Virgin’s Wondrous Child,” in the solemn recessional of the year. 
We confess, however, that while we write we are not a little self- 
reproached. The traditional Christmas has afforded us many a de- 
light ; and, when we reflect, we a little fear that our ideal will, after 
all, do more justice than ourselves to the Christmas of the poets and 
the painters. The rubicund visage which comes up to us in the 
memory of. days passed away ; the laughing eye and the merry greet- 
ing of the white-head of the annual; all the embellishments with 
which tuneful song and cultured art have sought to grace the wintry 
advent of the festival—we are grateful, thrice grateful, as we think of 
them. Nor are we without reproof. The centuried merry-maker him- 
self seems to frown at us while we write. We, perhaps, intimate that 
these “ toilers of-the pen and pencil” have disguised him; that, like 
the son of Jesse, he is really “a youth, and of a ruddy countenance,” 
but with hoary mask and antique vestments. “ By no means,” he an- 
swers—his years are his pride— 
“* The year and I are hale old men :* 
if we are not both Cheerybles, I, at least, do not carry a wallet. That 
wild blade, Will Shakespeare, who so long ago roistered well at my 
revels, and then moralized, has told you who it is that wears it, and 
what he puts into it. I carry no pack. Trouble and I sometimes 
meet, indeed, and I lighten his burden. I smile alike in cot and hall, 
alas! how often only to see the tear glisten, and unwittingly to renew 
the pang; but then, in the long-run, I have found that even Sorrow 
cannot get along without me. Am not I Sir Evergreen? Learn what 
you will from this solemn fellow-traveller of mine; call him what you 
will; perhaps he may deserve it: 
‘Fierce spirit of the glass and scythe!’ 

let him prate of woes; let him close up his business; mine is peren- 
nial,” 

And then this Christmas of tradition talks more of himself: 
“Why,” he adds, “ I am obliged to help out this very Year, as I have 
done for many brothers of his before him. How would the old fellow 
go into his retirement if I did not cheer him? He has some work 
yet to do: his harvests are not quite gathered; but I do what he 
cannot do alone. I bring ‘the fir, the pine, and the box together,’ 
and wreathe the wintergreen about his sheaves. That queer chronom- 
eter of his, I put the holly about it, and rubricate his scythe with 
something better than he sometimes chooses to put upon its blade. 
He was brought up to better work than he has always done; but 
where he has planted thorns and sown decay, I scatter fragrant things 
of life and beauty. I cannot help my gray locks, but I can help his 
looks. See if I donot ‘keep up.’ Why, there he goes stumbling 
amid the snow-drifts, freezing and complaining, while, wherever I may 
be, after they have covered him—although I shall stay about until 
Twelfth Night — you shall hear something good of me all along 
until I return. I was born, indeed, in poverty; a good many years 
of my childhood were those of hardship; but then I always found 
some kind friends, As my means increased, I have sought to balance 
the account by making myself and others merry. I am an old fel- 
low, but a true. Don’t be sad on my account. If there are some 
faded flowers in your Christmas wreath, and some have fallen out, bring 
the rest, and let me crave a welcome—semper viresco.” 

We are not a little in sympathy with this half-grave, half-gay dis- 
course of the traditional Christmas. If the time were ours, we should 
count it not the least among our recreations to sit longer with him in 
our rural home, as Emerson says : 

** Around the radiant fireplace enclosed, 
In the tumaltuous privacy of storms,” 

We are quite sure, however, that he would still insist that he is 
old. ‘Why, so old,” he would say, “that a rhymester of one of the 
centuries that I knew long ago, wrote of me as the venerable dead ! 
And this, too, when he knew what my good friend Irving has noted, 
that the brand remaining from the Yule-log is carefully put away to 
light the next year’s Christmas fire. Ah,” he says, “there is Herrick, 
he remembers it : 


*Come bring with a noise, 

My merrie merrie boys, 

The Christmas brand to the firing; 
While my good dame, she,’ 

Bids ye all free, 


“But see how they have treated me—even my best friends. 
There is that musty fellow who wrote the ‘Hue and Cry after Christ- 
mas,’ he serves my purpose, while he pains my ears; hear him: ‘ But 
is old, old, good old Christmas gone? Nothing but the hair of his 
good gray old head and beard left? Well, I will have that, seeing I 
cannot have more of him.’” 

We almost cease to wonder that Christmas is in love with his dis- 
guise. So many grateful things have been written in his praise, as a 
lively old fellow of brawn and muscle; so much have the painter and 
limner done to perpetuate and propitiate his self-esteem, as the val- 
iant champion of ruddy health in age; so gracefully, we grant, has he 
all along worn his honors, and, hale and hearty, secured the greet- 
ings of the Years, that in our renewed love, we almost forget the 
masker. And yet, the white-bearded St. Nicholas of our family Christ- 
mas-tree of long ago—alas! the masker and the dear ones of the 
home, upon how many of them has the curtain fallen !—we knew him to 
be the young life and love of the hearthstone! And so we say again to 
this laughing graybeard, you are but a youth; that bright face of yours, 
under all its poetic and pictured frosts, it tells us so. You have 
so long kept company with dusty chroniclers and trolling rhymesters, 
that, while they are in their gravés, you, forsooth, must still wear 
the habiliments of their time and taste. We do not blame you for 
remembering with what a texture and lining of warmth and cheer 
they clothed you, for this annual December visit of yours, “to turn it 
into May ;” but we doubt the wassail : 

“ The browne bowle, 
The merrie browne bowle, 
The deep canne 
The merrie deep canne, 
To make the wassaile a swinger.” 
Be that as it may, we would not that you should have the less, but the 
best cheer. If we do not, with an old poet whom you knew, “like it 
all,” we have little sympathy with such as would forget it all : 
“ The curious preciseness, 
And all-pretended gravity of those 
That seek to banish hence all harmless sports, 
Have thrust away much ancient honesty.” 

We think, Old Christmas, as you fain would call yourself, that you 
may do much, if you will, to render yourself useful in even a better 
way than you tell usof. Whatever that and you may be, you are 
what you are, simply because, nearly nineteen centuries ago, a lowly 
yet Divine Child came into this else sad world. You may tell us of 
what in the olden time— 

‘“* A man might then behold 
At Christmas in each hall, 
When your old cap was new;” 

you may give us the details which some of those ancient chroniclers 
of your past days have given us, “ of the quaint humors, the burlesque 
pageants, the complete abandonment to mirth and good-fellowship.” 
They were times, indeed, full of spirit and lustihood, as that dear 
friend of yours and ours, now at rest, where he loved to dwell, has 
told us: “ Men then enjoyed life heartily and vigorously; times 
wild and picturesque, which have furnished poetry with its richest 
materials, and the drama with its most attractive variety of characters 
and manners.” We know, too, that but for you, with that disguise 
of yours, that charming and rollicking Herrick, who once rejoiced in — 
your footsteps, never could have woven so sweet a garland as that 
which, fadeless, you still carry about with you: 
‘* Why does the chilling winter's morn, 

Smile like a field beset with corn ? 

Or smell like to a medde new-shorne, 

Thus on a sudden ?—Come and see 

The cause why things thus fragrant be.” 
But we want a young man’s work of you. We want you to see 
how, if you persist in being old —and we will be sure not to forget 
you as such — you can be, as you ought to be, an ever-young 
Christmas. In all right church precedents your visit is to be pro- 
longed, so that you can take the new Year by the hand. You can 
hold it longer if you will. Your better mission is something higher 
than that of a holiday. In a few days, Christmas, the Church will 
put on her garments of praise to welcome you; the palace and the 
cottage will light up with the festival fires. In that old raiment of 
yours, and yet smiling, we already see you among the books and the 
gifts inthe windows. The carol, the chant, and the hymn, are even 
now upon the lips of children, and the chimes of Advent foretelling 





And drink to your heart’s desiring.’ 


your coming. Much will be said about you, under lowly, humble parish 
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roofs and groined cathedral arches. Here, as we sit together and love 
you, alike in our memories and our anticipations, take a word of coun- 
sel. We must preach when you come. We are already gathering 
green emblems from among the snows, to make the place of the sanctu- 
ary of the Christ-Child glorious. You must help us, when we perform 
the priest’s office. Tell the children that Christ was the Christ of 
children ; that “ He appeared among men as a child upon His mother’s 
bosom, that He might teach men to feel for Him and with Him, and to 
be sure that He felt for them, and with them; that He took the form 
of a little child to draw out all their love, all their tenderness, and all 
their pity.” Come among men with lessons of manly strength in the 
love of truth and goodness. Come to age, and, with the ever-fresh 
tidings of a life ever new in the exercise of a Christian trust, teach 
it that its waning years but precede the dawning of another and longer 
day. Come to sorrow, and minister better things to it than lessons 
of endurance. Come to the mart, and teach it honesty; come to the 
state, and teach it righteousness ; come to the pulpit, and bid it tell 
not alone what faith is, but also how faith works; come to the nations, 
and teach them peace ; come to the world, and help to make it more 
and more a dwelling-place for “ the King in His beauty.” 
“ Bid the waits sing, 
Bid the chimes ring.” 


“ Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 

Ring in the Christ that is to be.” 





GIULIA GRISI. 








O almost every musical amateur of the present generation the 
name of Giulia Grisi stands as the highest type of the lyric 
actress. In the leading operas of the day, excepting those by Gou- 
nod, her voice has been heard, while her genius has stamped with 
peculiar individuality the creations of Donizetti, Bellini, and Meyerbeer. 
All these masters of musical art had preceded her to the tomb; and 
now the voice of the “ singing-woman” who gave vitality to their in- 
spirations is mute forever. 

There is a conflict of opinion as to the date of Grisi’s birth, some 
of her numerous biographers stating it to be July 2, 1812, and others 
putting it four years later—in 1816. But, in either case, her public ca- 
reer extends far back enough to connect her with Pasta and Grassini, 
and even Mara, who for long years have only been traditional names in 
the history of art. Itis unnecessary here to give a detailed account of 
her life, and we would now only hurriedly glance at her earlier tri- 
umphs, reserving more space for her American career. 

Her aunt was Grassini, who was in 1804 the reigning singer in 
Paris, and was appointed by Napoleon directress of the Paris Opera. 
Talma said of this great artiste that he had never seen an actress en- 
dowed with a physiognomy so expressive, or with features so mobile. 
The Grecian outline of her profile, her beautiful forehead, rich black 
hair and eyebrows, superb dark eyes, and magnificent figure, all aided 
to form “that astonishing ensemble of perfections which Nature had 
collected in her, as if to renew all her gifts in one person.” She died 
in 1850, at the advanced age of eighty-five years. 

The fame of Grassini was naturally enough the peculiar pride of 
the family to which she and Grisi belonged; and Giuditta Grisi, an 
elder sister of Giulia, emulated her by going on the stage in her eigh- 
teenth year, and in time becoming a noted singer at Milan, Parma, 
Florence, Genoa, Venice, and Paris. Giulia was a delicate child, and 
was never intended for the stage; but, with scarcely any musical in- 
struction, she was accustomed to imitate her sister, and her talent 
became so marked that in her fourteenth year she was placed in the 
Conservatory of her native town of Milan. Here, and at Bologna, she 
studied under the best masters of her day; and at the latter place, 
when in her seventeenth year, she made her first appearance on the 
stage in the minor part of Amma, in Rossini’s “ Zelmira.” Her suc- 
cess was so great that a Florentine impressario offered her an engage- 
ment for six years, at an absurdly low rate, and in her inexperience, 
not knowing her real value, she signed the contract. In 1829, she 
sang in “Il Barbiere;” and in the same year a now forgotten com- 
poser, named Milototti, wrote for her an equally forgotten opera called 
“ La Sposa di Provincia.” 

Bellini was then a young composer beginning to attract attention. 








He had just written, for her sister Giuditta, his opera, “I Montecchi 
ed i Capuletti,” a work based on Shakespeare’s “ Romeo and Juliet,” 
and, though but little known here, very popular in Italy. In this the 
two sisters appeared at Venice. Giulia also sang in Vaccai’s “‘ Romeo 
e Giuletta,” and was considered a perfect realization of Juliet. She 
next sang at Bologna and Pisa, in Pacini’s “ Vestale,” and in the 
“Semiramide,” “ Otello,” and “ Tancredi,” of Rossini. For her début 
at Milan, “Il Corsare,” an opera by Pacini, on the subject of Byron’s 
“ Corsair,” was selected. Here she made the friendship of Pasta, who 
predicted her future fame, and declared that she would be in time the 
recognized successor of herself and Grassini. 

In 1831, at Milan, there was an event of more than usual signifi- 
cance in the operatic world. Two rival companies were playing in the 
city, and, there being a demand for novelty, Bellini with difficulty 
managed to get his opera of “ Norma”-put on the stage. Amateurs 
here who are familiar with this superb work, who have heard it with 
La Grange, Cortesi, Medori, Gazzaniga, Zucchi, Briol, and the nun- 
berless other lyric artistes who have essayed the leading part, will 
scarcely understand how such a work could have been accepted only 
with reluctance, how the earlier acts could be received in dead silence, 
or how the Caste Diva, though sung by Pasta, could elicit no applause. 
Yet soit was; andonly the duets for the two sopranos, Pasta and 
Grisi (the latter taking the part of Andalgisa), saved the opera from 
failure. 

Grisi soon after this felt an ambition to play Norma herself, and 
confided her aspirations to Bellini, who put her off coldly, by telling 
her to “ wait twenty years.” Long before that time, however, she had 
assumed the part so peculiarly associated with her name. 

In 1832 Grisi broke her Italian engagement, and ran away to Paris, 
crossing the Alps in the uncomfortable diligences of the day. Here 
she joined her aunt Grassini, and appeared before a Parisian audience 
in “ Semiramide,” at once winning general regard. In “Don Giovan- 
ni” at this period she used to take the part of Zerlina. In 1833 she 
undertook “ Anna Bolena,” and Ninetia in the “Gazza Ladra;” and 
later in the same year she sang Donna Anna in “ Don Giovanni,” and 
became fairly recognized as a great prima donna. 

Bellini wrote his last opera, “ Puritani,” in 1834, for Grisi, Rubini, 
Tamburini, and Lablache, and its success was immediate ; but, on its 
production afew months later by the same singers in London, the 
work was denounced as weak and ineffective, though Grisi’s great abili- 
ties were at once acknowledged. 

For the next twenty years Grisi alternated between London and 
Paris, with occasional visits to St Petersburg. Her fame constantly 
increased, but Norma was ever her favorite part, and her exquisite 
singing of the “ Casta Diva” won for her the title of “La Diva ” (lit- 
erally “The Goddess”), which has since been often applied to promi- 
nent prima donnas, and which is to-day given by the foreign critics to 
Adelina Patti. During this long period of ascendency at the leading 
capitals of the world, Grisi sang in all the prominent operas of the 
time. In 1839 “ Lucrezia Borgia” was produced, and in this rich and 
sensuous lyric drama she made a success only equalled by her 
“ Norma,” or her “ Semiramide.” Many operas were written for her, 
dnd all classes of characters, from the tragic to the comic she essayed, 
never knowing what it was to fail. In the latter line, her Norina, Su- 
sannah, and Rosina, were her leading successes; and in tragic opera, 
besides the parts mentioned, may be noted Alice in “ Robert le Di- 
able,” Zconora in “La Favorita,” and, above all, Valentina in the 
“ Huguenots.” Of course, this list includes but a tithe of the parts 
which she assumed, for to give them all would be to give a list of all 
the most admired operas of Bellini, Donizetti, Pacini, Mozart, Verdi, 
and Mercadante. 

In 1854, Mr. Hackett, the well-known Falstaff of the American 
stage, engaged Grisi and Mario—who had for years been associated 
with her—for a season in this country; and these two magnificent ar- 
tistes appeared on the evening of the 18th of August, at Castle Garden, 
in “ Lucrezia Borgia.” They were here the excitement of the day. 
The prices of admission to the so-called opera-house were largely in- 
creased, but the place was crowded; and, on that memorable evening, 
the two world-renowned singers fully justified all their reputation. 
Grisi was at this time in the full ripeness of her powers, and had ar- 
rived at that point when an operatic artiste, feeling that she has passed 
the zenith, is impelled to greater efforts than ever before. Flippant 
critics have said that Grisi came to America only after she had ceased 
to attract in Europe; but this is not so. Her foot was just beginning 
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to tread the down-hill road, but the summit was not yet out of 
sight. 

After her engagement at Castle Garden, Grisi took a brief recess; 
and, on the evening of October 2, 1854, the Academy of Music, on Ir- 
ving Place, was first opened to the public with “Norma.” _It will be 
an interesting tradition in the history of this establishment that it was 
inaugurated by an artist whose reputation is historical in the annals of 
music. On this occasion M&rio was the Pollio, Susini the Oroveso, and 
a young Irish girl named O’Donovan—Italianized into Donovani—took 
the part of Adalgisa. Grisi next appeared in “ Puritani,” supported 
by Mario, Susini, and Badiali—a magnificent cast, which has never 
since been equalled. In “ Lucrezia Borgia ” she was aided by Mario as 
Gennaro, Susini as Alfonso, and Vietti Vertiprach as Orsini; in 
“ Favorita” by Mario as Fernando, Badiali as the King, and Susini as 
Baltasar ; in “Semiramide” by Mario as Jdreno (a trifling part for so 
renowned a singer), Vietti as Arsaces, Badiali as Assur, and Susini as 
Oroe ; in “ Don Pasquale” by Mario as Hrnesto, Badiali as Malatesta, 
and Rocco as Pasquale. One solitary performance of “La Sonnam- 
bula” was given—Grisi, though a mature woman, personating with 
exquisite grace the village maiden Amina, and appearing almost as 
young as a girl of seventeen. This was altogether one of the most re- 
markable operatic seasons ever known in America, and in complete- 
ness of detail has never been since surpassed. 

Grisi and Mario sang in this country some seventy nights, and their 
salaries amounted to £17,000, Mr. Hackett clearing’ a profit on his 
contract of some sixty thousand dollars. Returning to Europe, Grisi 
again sang in the leading capitals; but her star had culminated. After 
a quarter of a century of uninterrupted triumph, she began to expe- 
rience the inevitable results of years. Still in the prime of life and 
vigor, and intellectually better calculated than ever to win the applauses 
of admiring crowds, the singer found her voice failing her. She was 
reluctant herself to appreciate the fact, and, after experiencing the 
neglect or cold patronage of the younger critics, and the fresh genera- 
tion of opera-goers in London, she went to Paris, where her dramatic 
energy was better appreciated; and, to a great degree, supplied the 
place of other lost and fading charms. In 1859, she went to Madrid, 
where, in “ Norma,” this transcendant artiste was hissed off the stage. 
The affair led to the suspension of the ope:a season, then under the 
management of Mario. She subsequently made efforts to secure other 
engagements, and was partially successful, up to as late as 1865, when 
the defects in her voice were so obvious that she was obliged to with- 
draw. It was saddening and humiliating to see this great singer, once 
sought after and féfed by the capitals and courts of Europe, persisting 
in submitting to inevitable comparisons with younger and fresher fa- 

vorites. But Grisi was miserable off the stage. Unlike Pasta and 
others of her predecessors, she could not reconcile herself to leaving 
to others the operatic field she had so long and successfully gleaned. 
Pasta, in the quiet retreat of her villa on Lake Como, where she sol- 
aced her old age by feeding chickens, and receiving the visits of those 
who knew of her only as a traditionary vocalist, often advised Grisi to 
retire ere she did; but the Norma, the Lucrezia, the Valentine, of 
former years, could not forsake her chosen pursuits till almost driven 
from the stage. 

We remember having heard her in 1864 during one of her last en- 
gagements in London, and after she had taken a “ farewell” of the 
stage. The opera was Verdi’s “ Trovatore,” and the cast was worthy 
of one of the most celebrated opera-houses of Europe. Grisi, on 
appearing on the scene, was received with a few rounds of applause 
far different from those she had evoked in earlier and brighter years. 
The opening recitative was phrased in the artistic style which Grisi 
ever possessed, and the rich and original melody Tacea /a notte was 
sung with exquisite finish and taste, though lacking in vocal power. 
In the succeeding ailegro movement, the deficiencies of the once great 
prima donna were specially noticeable, and the rapid staccato passages 
produced the painful effect of being far beyond the capabilities of the 
singer. In the trio, which closes the act, the same lack of power was 
manifest. In the second act Leonora only sings in the concerted 
pieces, and Grisi’s performance here was satisfactory, but not at all 
surprising when compared with that of later prima donnas, and nota- 
bly with La Grange, who made out of the phrase Sei tu dal cielo disceso 
more than any other representative of the part. In the last act, how- 
ever, Grisi suddenly shone out with resplendent beauty. It seemed as 
if all her old vigor and grandeur had returned, and she was again La 
Diva who, for season after season, entranced and excited the most 





exacting audiences in the world. In the wild heart-breaking plead- 
ings of Leonora in the Miserere scene, there was a depth of pathos 
which was indescribable, and produced a marked effect on the audience ; 
but her chiefest triumph was reserved for the duet with di Luna, 
where Leonora pleads for the life of her lover. In the phrase di acerbe 
lagrime there was a despairing frenzy in her very voice and in the sub- 
sequent ejaculations with which she receives the count’s assurances 
of his implacable hatred for Manrico, there was a dignity of tragic 
grandeur, which must have surpassed even the intentions of the com- 
poser. Grisi’s performance at this point was a flash of genius worthy 
of her best days, and raised to a memorable event in the recollections 
of the hearers a representation which was in other points painfully 
open to criticism. 

This was one of the last public appearances of the great prima 
donna. Shortly after this, she went to Florence, where she—or rather 
her husband, Mario—owned a charming villa on the heights of Fiesolé. 
Here she has, of late, spent a great part of her time, though still 
retaining her affection for the north of Europe. Her recent death 
occurred during a visit to Berlin. 

The private life of Grisi does not accord with the received views 
of American society. She was married, at an early age, to a French 
gentleman named De Melcy, but, for many years back, has been the 
wife of the tenor Mario. She leaves several children, and a reputation 
as an artiste which will long live in operatic annals. Her voice, in its 
best days, was noted for an exquisite purity and evenness of tone, ex- 
tending two octaves from C to upper C, without break or change of 
register. At first she only aspired to be a contralto, but her upper 
notes quickly increased in strength and quality, and enabled her to 
sing, without transposition, all the music of the modern range of 
tragic opera. Her vocal culture was ample for all the requirements 
of Rossini’s florid arias, but her greatest strength lay in her ability to 
express the music of passion. The anger of Norma, the maternal 
intensity of the guilty Zucrezia, the yearning affection of Leonora, 
and the indignant ire of Donna Anna, were specially in her vein; yet, 
with all these, she retained a charming grace and delicacy in lighter 
parts. When nearly half a century had passed over her head, she 
could warble out the delicious polacca Son vergin vezzosa with the 
freshness of a girl, accompanying her rendering of the song by the 
most graceful and appropriate action. Certainly, in versatility and 
generally-acknowledged superiority in al/ branches of lyric opera, 
Grisi’s place is filled by none of the numerous accomplished prima 
donnas now delighting the European capitals. She takes rank, hence- 
forth, in musical history, with such artistes as Mara, Grassini, Pasta, 
Sontag, and Malibran, and, perhaps, was the noblest of them all. 





THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 





ty a deep bay of the northwest coast of France, opposite to the 

centre of the south coast of England, lies a cluster of rocky isl 
ets, but little visited by the out-lying world, and but lately brought to 
the cognizance of the great brotherhood of literature by becoming the 
retreat whence the indignant soul of Victor Hugo has poured forth 
its warnings and its thunders. 

They are interesting from their peculiar position, geographically, 
histérically, and artistically; and, from the fact of the principal one 
of them having given a name to the city and the State which bids fair 
to rival the maritime metropolis of the United States, they deserve 
more than a passing notice. 

Only four of them are inhabited: Sark by one family and their 
dependants, Alderney by the Government officers of the Harbor of 
Refuge and a few fishermen, Guernsey by a thriving seafaring popula- 
tion, and Jersey by one of the most complete colonies of small gen- 
tility possible to conceive. All these have preserved to this day their 
ancient forms through all the political disturbances of eight centuries. 
When the Norman mail-clad warriors debated at Rouen the question 
of their invasion of Saxon England, many of the lords of feudal ter- 
ritories in the Channel Islands were in the conclave, just as some of 
their grandsons took part in the other great march eastward of those 
fearless buccaneers, under Godfrey of Bouillon, whose castle still looks 
over the narrow strait of seven miles of stormy sea dividing Coutances 
and Jersey. Channel-Islanders fought with Roger in the conquest of 
Sicily, and routed Alexis, the Emperor of Constantinople, on the shore 
of Butrinto. This story is ludicrously particularized by the emperor’s 
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daughter Anna Comnena, the historian of her times. The expedition, 
which sailed from Sicily for the conquest of the Eastern world, met 
with misfortune from its outset. Storms and tempests, hunger, and 
finally disease, had thinned‘their ranks and broken their pride, so 
that the Byzantine army found their tents tenanted by only five hun- 
dred knights, attenuated by short commons and prostrated by fever— 
“ their gesture sad, 

Investing lank, lean cheeks and war-worn coats, 

Presenteth them unto the gazing moon 

So many horrid ghosts *— 
as the genius of Shakespeare portrayed the famished host of Plan- 
tagenet Henry’s ragged array at Agincourt. No wonder that the rich 
and overfed Orientals treated them as the Constable of France did the 
famished Englishmen—offered them ransom, “that their souls might 
make a peaceful retire from off the fields where, wretches, their poor 
bodies must lie and fester.”” But such terms did not suit the Norman 
mind. They donned their rusty armor, and gave the emperor so 
hearty a lesson, that his daughter chronicles that he never stopped in 
his headlong retreat till he reached the gates of the Hellespont. He 
never tried them again. 

Of course, during the reign of the first five kings, Normandy was 
part of the English realm; but, when King John was defeated by 
Philip Augustus, and the French wrested it from his sceptre, the 
Channel Islands had to make their choice of nationality, and they fol- 
lowed their crown. Since that day, there has never been war be- 
tween the two nations but a descent has been made and successfully 
resisted, and not one sun’s setting has witnessed the French flag on 
their shores, though many a bloody day has been fought out between 
the stout islanders and their near neighbors. The inventory of the 
families and their lands of King John’s day is still extant ; the heraldic 
records, and many of the deeds of knights’ service and other feudal 
tenures of possession, still remain in the Herald’s College of Rouen, 
the capital of the ancient duchy to which they then belonged. The 
law-courts, the petty jurisdictions, even the terms, are all Norman 
French, as is all the language of agricultural labor, to this day. 
Hence, during the long troubles of the Huguenot persecution, the 
Channel Islands became the retreat of the routed Protestants, who 
found a ready asylum, identical in language as in faith; and, in later 
times, Royalists and Republicans, Orleanists and Reds, have hailed 
the snug haven of St. Helier’s of Jersey as the paradise of exile, from 
which their longing eyes can see the fair shores of France—“ forever 
distant, yet forever near.” 

No taxes or imposts have ever been laid upon these fortunate 
lands. No custom-house officials here prey upon the friendless stran- 
ger. Their southern climate and sea-girt situation insure them a 
mild and genial atmosphere even in the depth of winter, and, where 
the formation of the ground affords a shelter, the vegetation, watered 
by a thousand rills, attains an almost tropical verdure. Their neigh- 
boring coasts and shoals afford a boundless supply of fish; the cele- 
brated Rochers de Cancale yield the most noted and delicious oysters 
of the European gourmand, ignorant of the superior dainty of the 
Shrewsbury and the Saddlerock; while their unrivalled breed of cattle 
gives them an opportunity of a market in every agricultural country 
on the face of the globe. The islanders have not been slow to avail 
themselves of these advantages. Their soil is so fertile, that the cows 
only require the circuit of their tether for food in the rich pasture, and 
the seasons are never severe enough to require their house-shelter. 
Their apples and pears are renowned in the fruit-culture, and their 
wonderful crops of potatoes find a ready market, without any dues, in 
England; while they draw all their daily supplies from France, the 
markets being crowded from Coutances or Granville, ports on the 
other side of the narrow strait, or from St. Malo, only four hours’ daily 
steam-transport from St. Helier’s. Colleges and schools, being plenti- 
ful, excellent, and far cheaper than in England, have attracted families, 
to whom the inexpensiveness as well as abundance of household sup- 
plies has been a temptation, to this almost suburban retreat from 
England. Their quarries pave the streets of London; their pilots 
navigate the royal and mercantile fleets. Timber being imported free 
of all duty, shipbuilders’ yards line St. Helier’s Bay. There is almost 
daily steam-communication both with London and Paris, and crowds of 
excursionists come gladly to be fleeced by the inn and lodging-house 
keepers. No wonder the islands flourish, and their valleys laugh and 
sing! Not even religious controversy—that direst bane of civilized 
communities—has as yet disturbed “the even tenor of their way.” 
The population, having been uniformly Puritan or Huguenot, has re- 





sisted all contact with Romanism effectually, and the pope only reck- 
ons subjects among the foreign and alien residents of the Channel 
Islands, One of the two services in the churches is invariably con- 
ducted in the French language, which is spoken with remarkable 
purity by the higher circles. Hence a Jersey pastor, the son of a 
poor miller, whe rose by his talents to be vice-chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and died, two years ago, Bishop of Peterborough, 
was selected, in 1861, to preach in the Abbey of Westminster to the 
guests of England at the Great Exhibition of all nations, and aston- 
ished the educated foreigners by the grace and purity of his French 
idiom. The whole expenses of government are defrayed by the Eng- 
lish crown, which maintains military governors, garrisons the forts, and 
pays the militia, recruited on the Prussian model, every male adult be- 
ing compelled to serve a definite period in drill, and being liable to 
service in the narrow circle of his home in case of war. Under these 
circumstances, military life is made a pleasure; and, the rifles and 
ammunition being always at hand, the hardy fishermen and oyster- 
dredgers, rocking on a calm sea, amuse themselves in their leisure by 
friendly emulation in shooting-matches at birds and rocks, and the 
frequent encounters between parishes and regiments on shore for 
small prizes, at the fairs and revels, which still keep up the memory 
of the old Norman festivals, give ample opportunities of testing their 
skill. It is not an uncommon thing for one out of the four regiments 
of Jersey militia to boast of one hundred men of their rank and file 
who can be backed to hit the bull’s-eye at five hundred yards. 

Upon all considerations, therefore, the Channel Islands have a fair 
claim to be thought to have succeeded to those fortunate islands of 
the West, whose existence had puzzled the brains of the learned be- 
fore the hopes they gave rise to culminated in the discovery of the 
Western Hemisphere by Columbus. Though lying out of the great 
track of travel, they are yet in the very centre of trade and civiliza- 
tion ; untrammelled by legislation or custom-houses, they have free 
scope for the development of their rich natural resources; too small 
to invite political demagoguism, and too insignificant for priestly domi- 
nation, they flourish in even, happy contentment, in the enjoyment of 
a climate, a soil, and a society, completely free from the disturbances 
which afflict and often destroy larger and more celebrated but not so 
free and favored communities. 





TABLE-TALK. 


HEN this reaches our readers, they will probably be experien- 

cing, in greater or less degree, their annual perplexity as to the 
selection of Christmas-gifts. There are some serene souls who uncon- 
cernedly purchase for this purpose whatever at the last moment they 
can conveniently lay their hands upon; and there are other calm and 
prudential individuals, who make out their lists and deliberately choose 
long in advance of the occasion. But there are those whose tastes 
are fastidious or peculiar, those who find it difficult to make slender 
means accomplish their generous designs, those who confuse them- 
selves amid a multitude of objects, and ceaselessly try to adjust a gift 
for Niece Mary that shall correspond to a token for Cousin Charles— 
and all these, with an almost infinite variety of other forms of per- 
plexity, make up a large proportion of the Christmas-giving com- 
munity. The custom of exchanging, at Christmas, gifts of affection, 
respect, or courtesy, seems to have settled so completely into an ac- 
cepted fact, that it is now too late to concern ourselves about its ori- 
gin, or to debate its wisdom. No doubt, it is a beautiful custom, with 
all its abuses, and in despite of its many absurdities. Abuses and ab- 
surdities more or less cling or pertain to all human fashions or cus- 
toms ; it would be too much to expect a uniform or even an average 
wisdom in any popular custom; and, in this matter of Christmas- 
gifts, the affection and good-will that so generally prompt the giving 
must fully atone for whatever of the vulgar, the ostentatious, or the 
tasteless, that may be exhibited in it. The suitable selection of gifts 
is an art. It requires discrimination, and a nice perception of the fit- 
ness of things. There should enter into the gift, as it were, the in- 
dividuality of the giver, or the individuality of the destined recipient. 
Gifts that do not express the taste or the likings of one or the other, 
or which do not in some way measure or record their mutual sym- 
pathies, are without significance or special value. The motive or the 
affection of the giver, of course, extenuates errors in taste ; but a gift 
is thrice valued, into which care, thought, and a happy perception as 
to its fitness, have entered. No man or woman is honored by receiv- 
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ing a chance or random purchase under the name of a gift. A gift in 
which the value is limited to its usefulness or cost—which has no 
other significance than its price—is almost an impertinence. Such a 
gift looks like a charity, as if the recipient were in need of it; or it 
asserts indirectly that he has no tastes, or inclinations, or individual- 
ity, worth consulting. It is not necessary, for instance, that a jewel 
should simply be in the prevailing fashion ; it should exhibit some 
special or peculiar property, either as to suitableness for the wearer, or 
as to its beauty and artistic quality. A gentleman who ransacks the 
town to find a jewel of some rare workmanship compliments the re- 
cipient fourfold. Articles of apparel are only suitable as presents 
from parents to children, or between those in very near relationship. 
But, even in these cases, particular care is needed in the selection. 
To be compelled to wear a distasteful article of dress because it has 
been a gift, is one of the severest trials a gift-receiving victim can be 
called upon to endure. Books, as gifts, reach a larger range of tastes 
. than almost any thing else. Their appropriateness is usually manifest, 
and there is-notable opportunity for felicity of choice. A fine edition 
of an author, known to be a favorite, will often prove a very happy 
selection; then, certain sumptuous tastes can be furnished with the 
costly bindings and rich appointments of the special gift-volumes ; 
while sometimes a choice that implies a literary taste on the part of 
the recipient is acknowledged as a compliment. The liberal extent to 
which books have been used for presents has been stimulating both 
to literaturé and art. Fine wood-engraving almost owes its existence 
to it; and the gift-volume is often, in many families, their first intro- 
duction to the authors it celebrates. But, to select books as presents 
successfully, requires an intimate knowledge of the tastes and acquire- 
ments of the person for whom they are designed, and, when this 
knowledge exists, no gifts can be more pleasing or satisfactory. Suit- 
able selection requires no little diligence; but, if it is worth while to 
make presents at all, it is worth while doing so with propriety. The 
indiscriminate purchases of meaningless rubbish that occur at Christ- 
mas times are possibly indicative of good-will and affection ; but these 
admirable qualities are none the less praiseworthy if accompanied by 
discretion. 


But, if this is the aspect of the case under a fastidious and 
possibly censorious spirit, a generous judgment must admit that Christ- 
mas-gift making is attended with not a few pleasing and often touch- 
ing conditions. The wealthy giver, searching with nice taste for the 
rare and curious, meets possibly with our approbation ; but the gen- 
erous donor, to whom Heaven has sent scant means and many rela- 
tives, excites in us more lively feelings. And it is to this class that 
Christmas brings its greatest perplexity and its best reward. Perfect 
pleasure can’ never be bought, except with a little pain. To spend out 
of one’s abundance is nothing; but to calculate and spend, to hope 
and yet fear, to twist, to plan, to manage, to triumph over adversity, 
to accomplish in the face of obstacles—these conditions of gift-making, 
after all, bestow upon gifts their best quality and their highest sig- 
nificance. How many a large-hearted woman finds herself with a 
very long list of gifts, and a very limited number of greenbacks! She 
begins usually with wild dreams as to what she would like to do, but, 
as Christmas draws near, soon settles down to a closer calculation as 
to her ways and means. But in vain, gt first, does she calculate and 
recalculate, adjust and readjust—the dollars end long before the list 
is exhausted. With a sigh, she substitutes an inferior article at this 
name, reduces the proportion of expense at another, and traverses up 
and down, down and up, her’ stubborn column of figures. But she 
does not stop merely at calculation. She ransacks the town for bar- 
gains ; she searches far and wide for those thrilling words, “‘ Selling off 
below cost ;” and, now and then, she comes home triumphant with a har- 
gain which she confidentially declares to a few secret friends is marvel- 
lous. Day by day, she gathers together her little hoard of treasures. She 


pinches a little in her daily expenses, in order to swell out her means, | 
She denies herself a few of her simple luxuries, in order to compass | 
She lies awake at night to think | 
Some purchases she is resolved upon, | 
if she dies for it. There is a certain doll that Lucy must have. There 
is a particular bat and ball that John sha!l never go without, if the | 
There is one book she has her eye on, that Harry shall 
read on Christmas Day, if she has to breakfast on herring ana cold | 
And, when, at last, by dint of tactics and | 
manceuvring a general might admire, she succeeds in getting all her | 
gifts together, and, flushed, triumphant, and happy, she surveys them | 


some specially-important purchase. 
and study over her difficulties. 


heavens fall. 


water for a month. 








on Christmas Eve in their bright array, richer men and women might 
well envy her. Christmas-gifts prove blessings more often to givers 
than to receivers; and to both they open hearts, they cherish affec- 
tions, they remove asperities, they britlge over misunderstandings, 
they supply pleasant memories for all the year. While taste, judg- 
ment, fitness, and other qualities, may enter into the gifts that richer 
people bestow, to the poor the hearty affection that marks their sim- 
pler tokens, however eccentric or odd the taste, is a quality that, after 
all, must crown all others. 


All that is heroic, picturesque, or romantic in history, seems to 
be rapidly disappearing under the microscopic scrutiny of modern 
critics. One by one those favorite stories of the past, which we have 
admired and loved as embalming lofty ideals of human virtue, pass out 
from the domain of the actual into the region of the mythical, until, 
so far as history is concerned, one is fairly ready to exclaim with 
Shakespeare, “ Nothing is but what is not.’ The latest iconoclasm 
of this sort is the hopeless overthrow of the romantic story of Poca- 
hontas. Mr. E. Neills, United States consul at Dublin, has been ex- 
amining the groundwork of this legend, and the London Spectator has. 
reviewed his conclusions. According to the new evidence elicited in 
this matter, Pocahontas “was just a savage of the ordinary Indian 
kind, who ran naked in the woods till she was twelve,” and whose 
marriage at fifteen, with Captain Rolfe, was the result of an ambitious 
plan on the part of that settler to get possession by this means of her 
father’s lands. The popular story of her saving the life of Captain 
Smith, by flinging herself upon his breast between him and her father’s 
club, was an invention of Smith’s, who originally gave a very different 
report of the affair. Powhattan, it seems, used to send Pocahontas 
into the English settlements in token of friendliness, where William 
Strachey, secretary of the colony, saw and described her in 1610. 
“Their younger women goe not shadowed amongst their owne com- 
panie until they be nigh eleaven or twelve returnes of the leafe old 
(for soe they accompt and bring about the yeare, calling the fall of the 
leafe taquitock); nor are they much ashamed thereof, and therefore 
would the before remembered Pochahuntas, a well-featured but wanton 
young girle, Powhattan’s daughter, sometymes resorting to our fort, of 
the age then of eleven or twelve yeares, get the boyes forth with her 
into the markett place, and make them wheele, falling on with their 
hands, turning up their heeles upwards, whome she would follow and 
wheele so herself, naked as she was all the fort over.” In 1613, when 
Pocahontas was fifteen years old, Powhattan had, for reasons un- 
known, quarrelled with the settlers, and held certain of them prison- 
ers, and for the purpose of securing their release, and also as a means 
of obtaining a supply of corn from the Indians, Pocahontas was en- 
ticed on board one of the ships, and there held as a hostage. Pow- 
hattan immediately complied with the terms for her release, but Po. 
cahontas, on some pretext or other, was still retained as a prisoner; 
and then Mr. John Rolfe, for purposes already named, conceived the 
idea of marrying her. Powhattan, who had scld Pocahontas’s sister 
for two bushels of beads, consented, and sent witnesses to see the cer- 
emony. Afterward, in order to make interest for the colony in England, 
she was sent to London as an Indian princess, where she attracted the 
same sort of attention “ that a converted Tasmanian or Maori would 
now ; that is, as a subject of some intellectual curiosity, but little admi- 
ration.” Her portrait was painted, and represents, “a thoroughly Indian 
woman, with high cheek-bones, gloomy face, and lanky hair, some thirty 
years of age—she was only eighteen—and who never could have been 
beautiful according to English ideas of beauty.” According to a 
casual remark of Strachey, she lived as wife with another settler before 
her marriage with Rolfe. Pocahontas bore Rolfe one son, through 
whom a great many Virginia families are fond of claiming their descent 
from the “ Indian princess.” The picture Mr. Neills’ narrative calls up, 
of a naked little savage turning somersaults through the English set- 
tlements, is rather disturbing to that heroic ideal of the beautiful In- 
dian girl we have all admired ; but no doubt a good many of us will 
cling to Captain Smith’s romance, in despite of Mr. Neills’s attempt to 
despoil the world of one of its choicest traditions. 





Hotes. 


A * English poet, Mr. Courthope, has published an allegorigal bur- 
—L lesque in verse, callea ** Ludibria Lune; or the Wars of the Wo- 
men and the Gods,” the argument of which, according to the Atheneum, ia 
“ Cornelia, a learned virgin, convokes a woman’s-rights con- 


as follows: 
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vention, declares the wrongs of the sex, and proposes to lead a colony 
to the moon, and in the first place to institute a college to teach the art 
of flying. The moon is inhabited by the old gods, formerly of Olympus, 
who, alarmed by this designof the women, resolve to send down Cupid 
to counteract it. Love, caught sleeping in the college garden, is whipped 
and sent back weeping to the moon. Venus sends a dream to young 
Amadis, and persuades him to enter the college in female attire. He is 
discovered, and declares his enterprise prompted by the gods, whom 
Cornelia therefore challenges to battle. The women, who are now adepts 
in the art of flying, meet the gods in combat in mid-air by moonlight, 
and, by means of the missiles of modern science, putthem torout. But 
now Venus uncovers the magic shield of vanity (a mirror), by which she 
draws all the women away to the extreme verge of the air, and then 
leaves them to fall into infinite space.” The Atheneum speaks of the 
“lightness and elegance of Mr. Courthope’s touch,” and notes that 
“literary combination and natural easiness are found in an unusual de- 
gree in the allegorical burlesque, joined with a pleasant share of polished 
humor.” 


Like all volatile oils, benzine possesses the property of giving to 
papers a certain degree of transparency, which disappears whenever the 
liquid is evaporated ; this property enables drawers to use for their re- 
quirements common paper instead of oil-paper specially prepared. It is 
sufficient to damp with. benzine the design or object to be copied, in 
order to distinctly perceive, through the paper covering it, the features 
of the model underneath, which may then be followed and traced either 
with a pencil or with china ink. The benzine, which soon evaporates, 
leaves no trace whatever, and the paper again becomes opaque. The 
original design or model, besides, is in no way injured. As regards the 
odor that the liquid leaves behind it, the paper can easily be freed from 
it by properly airing and heating it for a few hours. 


Messrs. E. B. Treat & Co. have recently issued an illustrated medi- 
cal work, by Dr. George M. Beard, lecturer on nervous diseases in the 
University of New York, intended for use in the family. It is appro- 
priately called “‘Our Home Physician,” and contains clear descriptions 
of the structure and functions of the human body ; the influence of occu- 
pation on health and longevity; the laws of inheritance, with chapters 
on diet, air, sunlight, stimulants and narcotics, exercise, climate, elec- 
tricity, and other important topics. The management of infants and 
children is made an important feature; and, in addition to all this, such 
other medical and surgical information is given as is necessary for those 
who, like miners, sailors, and dwellers in sparsely-settled districts, are 
beyond the ready call of a physician. 


“Wild Sports of the World” is a sort of boy’s own book of adven- 
ture. It contains, in addition to descriptions of nearly all the wild ani- 
mals of the forests, a vast collection of anecdotes and narratives of ad- 
ventures in hunting the principal animals of the chase—the elephant, 
the lion, the tiger, the leopard, the gorilla, the bear, the wolf, the buf- 
falo, etc. It is, in fact, a complete survey of the wild sports, whether 
of Africa, Asia, or the two Americas, and every lover of adventure may 
feed high upon its varied and highly-seasoned dishes. It is attributed to 
James Greenwood ; but the American editor has made large additions 
to the English volume. (Harper & Brothers, publishers.) 


Claparéde, a German naturalist of reputation, in a recent treatise on 
the embryology of insects, entitled “‘ Studies on the Acarina,”’ states 
that many points in the organization of the mites, in relation to their 
modes of life, confirm the truth of Darwin’s theory of the origin of 
species. He cites the structure of the clasping organs attached to the 
legs, by which they are enabled to grasp the hairs of their host, and in- 
stances the alternation in form and position of the first pair of legs in 
myobia and their wonderful adaptation for grasping the hairs of the 
mice on which they live. He also cites the case of a species of hypopus, 
in which, as described by Dujardin, there is, on the hinder edge of the 
abdomen, two scoop-like lips by which they cling to the hairs of their 
host. 


Specimens of eozedn, the oldest form of animal life thus far discov- 
ered on our globe, and found in the azoic (Laurentian) rocks of Ottawa, 
Canada, have, it is thought, been recently feund in a serpentine quarry 
near Newburyport, Essex County, Massachusetts. The animal, if it 
may be so called, has been arranged by naturalists among the rhizopods, 
and would seem to have been a jelly-like, living mass, spreading out on 
the bottom of the sea, capable of secreting calcareous partitions, and 
thus forming small chambers, or cells, the interior of which has become 
filled by serpentine, which was deposited from the waters of the ocean, 
and took the place of the decomposing animated mass. 


The Christian Union, now under the editorial control of the Rev. 
Henry*Ward Beecher, promises to take very high rank among the re- 
ligious journals. That it possesses ability is almost unnecessary to say ; 
but, in newspapers, tact is as necessary as talent, and in the varied, well- 
made-up pages of the Union this quality is very obvious. 





M. Felizet, in the Agricultural Bulletin (Paris), calls attention to the 
fertilizing nature of the cinders which result from the combustion of 
coal. A fourth or fifth part of cinders, roughly broken and mixed with 
garden-mould and drives detritus, when placed in the holes reserved for 


plants, quickens in an extraordinary degree the growth of every species 


of tree. 


M. Delaurier recently presented to the Academy of Sciences a silver- 
plated cone, polished internally for the concentration of solar rays or 
luminous rays of any source, which he asserts can be used without either 
glass lenses or mirrors. For the sake of economy and facility of con- 
struction, he has had it made in the form of a four-faced pyramid. 





Miscellaneous. 


6 7S latest discoveries of Dr. Livingstone,” says The Academy, “ are 

of great interest and importance, independently of their sup- 
posed connection with the ultimate sources of the Nile. He has found, 
in the first place, that the Chambeze, a considerable stream draining the 
northern slope of the great wooded humid plateau in eleven to twelve 
degrees south latitude, instead of flowing southward to the Zambesi, as 
was formerly supposed, turns to the northwest, and discharges itself 
into a large lake called Bangweolo, upward of fifty miles in length. The 
plateau, therefore, which he crossed, as described in one of his former 
letters about the end of December, 1866, and which the Portuguese ex- 
peditions of 1798 and 1831 also traversed, turns out to be the watershed 
between the basins of the Zambesi and the lake system of Equatorial 
Africa. It enhances the interest of this great discovery to find that 
Bangweolo is only one of a chain of lakes connected by rivers. The 
first in succession, nerth of Bangweolo, is Lake Moero, which is fifty 
miles in length, and varies in breadth from twenty to sixty miles. The 
town of Cazembe, visited by the Portuguese, lies on the banks of a much 
smaller lake called Mofué, to the east of Moero. Continuing down- 
stream, is a third lake, Ulenge, but Livingstone had not, when he wrote, 
pursued his examination further in this direction, and he was not sure 
whether this chain of lakes drained into Tanganyika, or continued to 
the west of this lake, and communicated independently with Albert 
Nyanza far to the north. The latter, and their connecting rivers, flowed 
through a deep valley, hemmed in by wooded mountains. Another dis- 
covery of interest was Lake Liemba, which Livingstone thought to be 
an arm of Tanganyika, near its southern end. He gives the altitude.of 
this sheet of water as two thousand eight hundred feet above the level 
of the sea; a datum which we venture to remark will afford much food 
for geographical speculation until more definite information is received. 
This elevation, in fact, agrees almost exactly with that of Albert Nyanza 
as observed by Baker, and with that of the intermediate lake, Tangan- 
yika, as deduced by Mr. Findlay from an elaborate examination of the 
observations of Burton, Speke, and Baker. Thus, if Liemba be con- 
nected (which is not yet, indeed, quite determined) both with the Cham- 
beze Lakes and with Tanganyika, the connection of the whole with the 
Nile is extremely probable. But Livingstone reserves his greatest mar- 
vel for the postscript to his dispatch. He had heard of a tribe of 
Troglodytes, a dark-skinned race, with oblique eyes, dwelling in caves, 
some of which extended for many miles underground.” 


‘The drama of “Le Chevalier de Maison,’’ derived from Dumas’s 
novel of that name, having been recently revived in Paris, has stirred 
an old question as to why the author did not allow his hero to retain 
the name by which he was known in history, that is, Rougeville. To 
this inquiry M. Dumas has reflied by recounting, in the Moniteur du 
Soir, a very strange story, to the effect that his novel ‘‘ had been origi- 
nally announced to appear under the title of ‘ Chevalier de Rougeville,’ 
but that a day or two after the publisher’s advertisement was printed 
he (M. Dumas) received a letter from the Marquis de Rougeville, son 
of the chevalier, asking him what sort of a part his father was made to 
play in the book. M. Dumas answered very courteously that, as he 
greatly admired the heroic devotion of the chevalier, he had painted him 
in glowing colors, but that, to avoid in any way hurting the susceptibil- 
ity of the marquis, he would rechristen his work and call it ‘ Maison 
Rouge.’ So far so good; but at this point the story takes an unex- 
pected turn, for, after an interval of a week or two, M. Alexandre Du- 
mas receives qnother letter from the marquis, couched briefly as follows : 
* Sir—Give to your novel what (title you please. I am the last of my 
name, and I am going to blow out my brains this evening.’ This un- 
satisfactory epistle was delivered to M. Dumas at six Pp. u. Without a 
moment’s delay he started off his secretary to the marquis’s lodgings, in 
hopes of being able to stop the suicide ; but it was too late. The mar- 
quis, who, like his sire, seems to have been of an unfortunately romantic 
turn of mind, had fallen madly in love with a Russian lady, who had 
some excuse for declining his advances, seeing that he was already a 
married man. Driven to despair, the excitable nobleman had given the 
lady a last rendezvous at his house, and the moment she crossed his 
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threshold had shot himself in the head. M. Dumas’s secretary heard 
on arriving that he had not killed himself on the spot, but was lying 
dangerously wounded. A few days later, however, when he went to 
pay a second visit, he found that the marquis had torn off his bandages 
in a paroxysm, and was dead. ‘Thus,’ says M. Dumas in conclusion, 
‘you will see that it is not from ignorance, but from discretion, that I call 
my drama Maison Rouge.’ ” 


Professor Pumpelly, who travelled five thousand miles through the 
interior of China, on official business, gives the following account of 
a Chinese dinner: “The next day we received invitations to dine 
with the magistrate of the city. As we traversed the court of the Ya- 
mun, at the appointed time, our ears were greeted with a sound of 
suppressed chattering, and we could see that all the chinks of the 
surrounding windows were occupied by the ladies of the household. 
Our host led us into a room where the table was spread. In accordance 
with Chinese etiquette, he spent some time in persuading each of the 
guests to take the head of the table, a distinction which each one was 
bound by the laws of politeness to decline. The host, then standing’in 
that place himself, insisted upon each and all sitting down before him; 
which of course was persistently declined, as it would have been a 
breach of politeness for a guest to take his seat first. The dinner began 
with a cup of hot rice-wine. The table was loaded with dishes, which 
were placed one upon another in tiers, forming a pyramid of Chinese 
delicacies. There were soups made of birds’-nests, of the haliotis, and 
of sharks’-fins ; there was beche-de-mer; there were stews and patés; 
there were roots of the water-lily ; but it would take too long to enumer- 
ate all the dishes spread before us, of each of which one was expected to 
taste. Great as is the variety of articles of food in the Chinese ecwisine, 
some things which in other countries are considered most essential are 
missed by the traveller, and of these none more than butter, bread, and 
milk. There is a kind of bread which is cooked by steam, and there 
are flour-cakes fried in oil: they are poor substitutes. A little milk is 
sold, and women’s milk is peddled round the cities mostly for, the use 
of invalids. Foreigners are shy of patronizing the Chinese milkmen. 
There is an old story on the coast, that, at a dinner given by a foreigner, 
the host took a servant to task for serving no milk for the coffee. 

“** Boy go catchee milk,’ said the gentleman. The servant, disap- 
pearing, soon returned with the answer, ‘ No have got.’ 

‘* * What for no have got?’ 

“That sow have got too muchee piecee chilo; that woman have 
die,’ replied the boy. By this the servant informed the gentleman and 
his guests that they had been saved from drinking the milk of either a 
sow or a woman only by the death of the latter, and by the birth of a 
litter to the former.” ~ 


From one of the most agreeable of recent books, ‘The Life of Mary 
Russell Mitford (authoress of ‘Our Village,’ etc.), related in a Selec- 
tion of her Letters to her Friends,” we glean the following amusing ac- 
count of a wedding sixty years ago.: 

“ Very grand wedding! Plenty of barouches and bridesmaids, cake 
and favors, kissing and crying! The bride, indeed. amused herself 
with the last-mentioned recreation for a whole week, and having, more- 
over, accumulated on her person so much finery in the shape of lace- 
flounces, spencers, bonnets, veils, and scarfs, that_she looked as if by 
mistake she had put on two wedding-dresses instead of one, was by many 
degrees the greatest fright I ever sawin my life. Indeed, between crying 
and binsbing, brides, and bridesmaids too, do generally look strange 
figures : I am sure we did—though, to confess the truth, I really could 
not ery, much as I wished to keep all my neighbors in countenance, and 
was forced to hold my handkerchief to my eyes and sigh in vain for ‘ ce 
don de dames que Dieu ne m’a pas donné.’ I don’t really think, if I were 
married myself, I should have the grace to shed a tear. For the rest all 
went off extremely well, except two small accidents, one of which dis- 
composed me very much. One of my fellow-bridesmaids put on her 
skirt wrong-side outward, and though half a dozen abigails offered to 
transplant the lace and bows from one side to the other, and though I 
all but went down on my knees to beg her not to turn it, turn it she 
would, and turn it she did—-the obstinate ! The other mischance was our 
entirely forgetting to draw any cake through the ring, so that our fate 
still rests in abeyance. The bride and her second sister set off to 
Brighton, and I and the youngest remained to do the honors of the wed- 
ding-dinner. Of course we all got tipsy—those who were used to it 
comfortably enough, and those who were not, rather awkwardly—some 
were top-heavy and wanted tying up like overblown carnations, some 
reeled, some staggered—and one fell, and, catching at a harp for a prop. 
eame down with his supporter and a salver of coffee which he knocked 
out of the servant’s hands ; such a crash, vocal and instrumental, | 
never heard in my life.” 


A scientific traveller in Florida, who writes candidly, and is not in- 
terested in land speculation, says, in The American Naturalist, that the 
winter climate of that State is healthful as well as delightful: ‘‘In the 
summer, there is danger of contracting fever-and-ague, and the yellow 
fever is an occasional visitor. The climatic advantages to the invalid 
are, at the present time, counterbalanced by the miserable food and dit® 
comforts of the hotels and boarding-houses ; there are, undoubtedly, 
exceptions to the last objection, but they are rare. The expenses of a 





three-months’ trip are quite heavy, and we could make a journey to Eu- 
rope or California, of the same duration, for the same cost, and live in- 
finitely better in bed and board. In an agricultural point of view, 
Florida offers no inducements to the immigrant or settler that are not 
surpassed by many other sections of the country, whether quality of 
soil, facilities of transportation, accessibility to markets, or variety or 
capabilities of production are considered. An immigration of enter- 
prising and industrious people, in sufficient numbers to exercise a con- 
trolling influence, would, in a few years, effect a great change for the 
better, and place the State in the line of progress. Immigration should 
be by colonies, and should include some mechanics, and be well pro- 
vided with all necessary agricultural and mechanical implements and 
material, and great care should be exercised in the selection of a 
location.” 


** Mongol houses, or yurts,’’ says Professor Pumpelly, “ are circular, 
generally about fourteen feet in diameter, with a portable trellis-frame 
wall about four feet high. From the top of this frame springs the roof, in 
the form of a dome ; the whole is covered with thick felt, leaving a circu- 
lar opening at the top, through which the smoke escapes. The entrance 
is a small square opening, protected by a heavy curtain; and the only 
furniture is generally a chest, with a small Buddhist shrine, and a ritual 
in Thibetan if one of the sons be a Lama. The ground is covered with 
felt mats, and the bedding, generally of sheepskins, is stowed away 
around the circumference. In the centre of the dwelling a small tripod 
supports the caldron, which is the only cooking-utensil.”’ 


Longfellow, in his ‘‘ Hyperion,” tell us that, ‘on the belfry of the 
Kaufhaus, in Coblentz, is a huge head, with a brazen helmet and a 
beard ; and, whenever the clock strikes, at each stroke of the hammer, 
this giant’s head opens its great jaws and smites its teeth together, as if, 
like the brazen head of Friar Bacon, it would say, ‘ Time was; Time is; 
Time is past!’ This figure is known through all the country round 
about as ‘The Man in the Custom-house,’ and, when a friend in the 
country meets a friend from Coblentz, instead of saying, ‘ How are all 
the good people in Coblentz?’ he says, ‘ How is the Man in the Custom- 
house?’ Thus the giant has a great part to play in the town.” 


Richardson, in his ‘‘ Arctic Expedition,” says: “‘ The song of the 
Fringilla leucophrys (one of the finches) has been heard day and night, 
and so loudly in the stillness of the latter, as to deprive us at first of rest. 
It whistles the first bar of ‘Oh, dear, what can the matter be?’ in a clear 
tone as if played on a piccolo-pipe ; and though the distinctness of the 
notes rendered them at first very pleasing, yet, as they haunted us up to 
the Arctic Circle, and were loudest at midnight, we came to wish oc- 
casionally that the cheerful little songster would time his serenade 
better.” 


The polygamy question takes a very odd form at Natal. ‘‘ The old 
Kaffres, having many cows, buy up all the wives, leaving the young men 
without wives, and thereby causing much discontent. The Natal legis- 
lature has therefore limited the price for a wife to twenty cows, estab- 
lished a registry, and fixed a marriage-fee. The question is, whether 
the old and rich men will not buy up more wives than ever.” 


A recent traveller in Hungary, stopping at Fired, asked his landlord 
if any English ever visited the place. ‘Oh, yes,” he replied, “‘ we had 
three Englishmen this year.’”’ “Indeed! Whence did they come?” 
‘One was from Dublin, one from Edinburgh, and one from New 
York!” ; 





Che Hluseum. . 


“— height of clouds is very variable, and their mean elevation is not 
the same in different countries. The stratus cloud often descends 
to the earth’s surface. In pleasant weather the lower limit of cumulus 
clouds varies from three thousand to five thousand feet elevation, and 
the upper limit from five thousand to twelve thousand feet. Cirrus 
clouds are never seen below the summit of Mount Blanc, which has an 
elevation of fifteen thousand seven hundred and forty-four feet.— 
Loomis. 


A Brahmin, being oppressed with thirst as he journeyed along, met 
a woman of low condition carrying a vessel of water on her head. He 
asked her for some to drink; but, that he might not receive water from 
an impure hand, he formed a little channel on the ground; the woman 
poured the water in at one end while the Brahmin drank at the other. 
One of his own caste, who happened to be passing at the time, accused 
him before the council of the Brahmins; the affair was investigated, 
and he narrowly escaped the sentence of exclusion from his caste. } 


Hypotheses for the explanation of light by motion were framed as 
early as the middle of the seventeenth century. 
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The few articles contained in our illustration are samples of the inex- 
haustible fancy, and the sincere love of Nature, of Japanese artists in 
bronze. With what elegance does this stork stretch its long neck to 
hold a branch in its bill, and yet it represents but a common candle- 
stick! And that long-spouted vase which recalls, though with less 
slimness of outline, the Persian ewers, has its sides enamelled with 
flowers and fruits. This tortoise which puts out its cautious head, and 
seems to be unwontedly hurrying the pace of its scaly feet as if to com- 
pete with and defy the pensive cow, which bears on its back a studious 
monk lost in meditation over his book—it is a hollow perfume-burner, 
so contrived by its ingenious maker as to conceal the object for which 
it is intended, utitil one sees the fumes ascending in a spiral from the ori- 
fice left for their escape. There are, too, some figures of dragons, whose 
furious contortions make one shudder, and almost induce one to believe 


them to be actually alive. But it is high time that we enlightened our 


readers as to their process of 
casting from wax models. 
The view we will here take 
of it is only relative to its 
final result. It must first be 
decided whether the bronze 
is to be full or hollow. If 
full, the operation is sim- 
pler, and the sculptor mod- 
els his subject entirely in 
wax. But if it is to be hol- 
low, then he begins by 
making a nucleus—as it were 
the unseen soul of the piece 
—a massive substance made 
of a very thin clay, very 
finely broken up and pound- 
ed, a mixture of clay and 
rubbish, and sometimes. of 
horse-dung ; in French it 
is technically called potee ; 
he then covers this with 
wax, which he models into 
the required shape. When 
the model is completed he 
covers the exterior of it ex- 
tremely carefully with lay- 
ers, getting gradually thick- 
er and more compact, of the 
same potée, whose quality it 
is to bear a very high tem- 
perature. In these he leaves 
slight apertures for the es- 
cape of air when pressed 
by the expansion of the 
metal in a state of fusion, 
also small openings or jets 
for the introduction of the 
metal. Then the wax is 
melted and get rid of, after 


Ewer, Candlestick, Perfume-Burner, and Tortoise, of Japanese Bronze. 


which the melted metal is poured into this 
well-consolidated mould. Of course it pene- 
trates in its liquid state into every corner, how- 
ever small, of the mould, faithfully reprodu- 
cing every detail and every trace. 


A Franciscan monk, named Berthold 
Schwartz, is said to have been acquainted with. 
if he did not invent, gunpowder, at a very 
early date. One Ferrarrius, a Spaniard, who 
lived in the thirteenth century, appears to have 
known it by the name of flying fire, and gives 
a receipt for its composition. Roger Bacon 
was undoubtedly well acquainted with both its 
composition and its combustible nature, for he 

says: ‘A little matter, about 
the bigness of a man’s 
thumb, makes a horrible 
noise, and produces a dread- 
ful coruscation; and, by 
this, a city or an army may 
be destroyed several ways.” 
Gunpowder seems first to 
have been used toward the 
latter part of the reign of 
Henry III., but perhaps it 
did not come into general 
use in England till the 
end of the thirteenth or 
early in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. 


In appreciating weight it 
has been found that the 
small hairs which cover the 
surface greatly assist, since 
the delicacy of the percep- 
tion is much diminished 
when these are shaved off. 
This fact favors the view 
that the peculiar hair with 
which some animals, such 
as the cat, are endowed, are 
tactile organs. 


To plant a grove is toa 
Hindoo what building a 
church or founding a hos- 
pital is to a European, but 
with this difference, that in 
the case of the former the 
duty is more invariably 
performed, and never from 
worldly motives. 





SPECIALTIES IN GEMS. 


STARR & MARCUS, 


22 JOHN STREET. 


SOLITAIRE DIAMONDS 


(From Old and New Mines), 


‘Of rare perfection and brilliancy, embracing all sizes, selected with scrupulous care. 


ORIENTAL PEARLS, 


Of surpassing beauty and lustre, for bridal occasions. 


PRECIOUS STONES. 
Emeralds, Sapphires, and other precious stones, mounted in novel and attractive 


styles exclusively our own. 


FINE STONE CAMEOS, 
In Onyx, Sardonyx, Jasper, Chalcedony, Topaz, and Amethyst, carved from classic 
models in the Vatican and British Museum, the settings of which are rich and in 
harmony with the subjects. 
Inexperienced purchasers in search of Gems can have the most satisfactory 


guarantee @ 
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MADAME NEw York: “Now, then, old ’Nine, you may as well go quietly, and be sure you don’t drop any of those horrid papers you have been accumulating, and just go out by 
MIss BROOKLYN, 

Miss JERSEY CITY, 

Miss HOBOKEN, 


NEW-YEAR CALLS; or, OLD FRIENDS vs. NEW 





FACES. 
“*Oh, there ’s that dear, sweet Mr. 1870, that I’ve been so waiting for ! ” 


(Accompanying Appletons’ Fournal, No. 41.) 
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XLD FRIENDS vs. NEW FACES. 


; 
sny of those horrid papers you have been accumulating, and just go out by the back door, will you, and ——’’ 


ons’ Fournal, No. 41.) 





